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Motes of Recent Crposition. 


‘PREPARE to meet thy God.’ How often have 
these words been used, and used with effect, as 
the basis of an evangelistic appeal. They have 
been taken as a call to the individual, a solemn 
reminder of the necessity of preparation for that 
great meeting of the individual soul with God 
which takes place at death. This is the topical 
use of the words: and if this use of them has been 
effective, as it undeniably has been, in awakening 
individual souls to a sense of the seriousness of 
life and of death, who shall say that such a use is 


entirely illegitimate ? It is possible to believe in 
_ the expository method of preaching without wor- 


shipping it or regarding it as the only legitimate 


method. Preaching fulfils itself in many ways. 


Still, it is always worth the preacher’s while— 


__and if he be conscientious, he will regard it as his 
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_duty—to see what his text actually means as well 


as what it says; and, when he does this, he will 
often find that it means something other, and 
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frequently something better, than what he wants 


to make it say. Amos concludes his appeal to 


prepare with the words ‘O Israel’; from which 
‘it is evident that the appeal is addressed not to 
‘the individual but to the nation, and that the 
experience in which the meeting with God is to 
take place is not the solemn experience of death 
but some catastrophe even more terrible than the 


_ locusts and the drought and the other disasters 


just enumerated which have already fallen upon 
the nation, and which, terrible as they were, have 
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not had the effect of bringing the foolish people 
back to their senses and their God. 


Three points emerge from the text with startling 
clearness—the people to whom the appeal is 
addressed (Israel); the God whom the prophet 
invites his people to prepare to meet; and the 
preparation necessary on the part of such a people 
for a meeting with such a God. 


(1) In the first place the prophecy itself furnishes 
the most vivid description of the people to whom 
the appeal is addressed ; and as we read the book 
—and, with the exception of Jonah, hardly any 
prophetic book is easier to read—we are amazed 
to find how exact is the parallel between that 
ancient civilization and our own. Like ‘ourselves 
before the Great War, Israel had been enjoying: 
the fruits of many years of comparative peace.. 
The people were ‘ at ease in Zion,’ sheltered behind 
the fancied security of their mountains, as we 
behind defences of another kind. During that era 
of relative peace many evil things had reared their 
ugly heads. 

There was, first of all, intemperance. Over and 
over again Amos comes back to this, evidently with 
the feeling that few things had cursed, weakened, 
and degraded his people more than this. There 
was drinking at the services in the country churches, 
and with the drinking was associated immorality 
(2-), there was drinking—out of bowls—in aristo- 
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cratic homes (6°), drinking to which the women 
were as addicted as the men (4!); and the drink 
was paid for by money secured through the ex- 
ploitation of the poor (41). Of course in such a 
country as Israel it was inevitable that protests 
should be offered: there were Nazirites to whom 
drink was anathema, but their protests went for 
nothing or were even answered by violence (21). 


Love of pleasure was the order of the day. Of 
extraordinary vividness is the passage which draws 
aside the curtain and lets us look into the ‘ palaces’ 
which Amos, shepherd that he was and believer 
in the simple life, detests (68)—the luxurious homes 
where we see the prinees of wealth and fashion 
and the great political leaders lolling indolently on 
sofas inlaid with ivory, lovers of rich food and 
drink, scented with the finest perfumes, enlivening 
their banquets with music and song, but caring 
nothing at all when their people were broken, as 
people can be broken no less terribly by the vices 
of peace than by the shattering blows of war (64), 


Further, their commercial life was honeycombed 
with dishonesty. The merchant princes, especially 
the great corn-merchants, used ‘ tricky balances’ ; 
they sold underweight, charged exorbitant prices, 
and even what they sold was adulterated, so that 
the people were trebly robbed (8°). It is no 
surprise to learn that those who cheated their 
people on the Monday had already cheated their 
God on the Sunday, and longed with undisguised 
longing for the passing of the holy day (8°). ‘ Shall 
not the land tremble for this ?’ says the prophet. 
A land in which such things can be done is no safe 
place to live in; it reels and rocks, for its founda- 
tions are unstable. 

All this rampant materialism had its counterpart 
in indifference to spiritual things. The people 
might go to church, but they cared nothing for 
what the preacher had to say. There were men 
like Amos, God’s best gifts to any people, who in 
His holy name challenged all those abominations, 
but the mouths of these men were stopped (21 
718). To such a people the intemperance and the 
immorality and the profiteering were vastly more 
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congenial than the stern voice of the prophet. 
Such was the people, then, at whom Amos hurled 
his message to prepare: it will hardly be denied 
that with such a people there was much need of 
preparation. 

(2) Next let us see what is the character of the God 
whom this unprepared people has to meet? He 
is, first of all, a God who hates all those things 
that His-prophet has been denouncing. He not 
only hates them, but He will not tolerate them. 
‘Shall not the land tremble for this?’ What 
Amos has in mind is the staggering blow of war. 
A nation would come and afflict the sinful people 
from one end of the land to another (6%) with the 
horrors of a war from whose battles only one in 
ten would escape (5°). 


To a people who had been assiduously serving 
their God with the most gorgeous and elaborate 
ritual it could devise such a message was nothing 
less than incredible. Besides, could they not plead 
privilege ? Were they not the elect people ? Had 
Jehovah not chosen them out of all the families 
of the earth (37), and was He not therefore bound, 
as much for His own honour as for theirs, to defend 
His own beloved Hebrew empire?  ‘Assuredly, 
says Amos, they had been chosen; but the giddier 
the height, the more fearful the fall. God is no 
respecter of persons: ‘you only have I chosen, 
therefore I will punish you.’ What a heretical 
and blasphemous conclusion! But Amos means 
what he says; and what he says is that Israel is 
no dearer to Jehovah than the dark-faced men of 
Africa (97). The consequences of sin are ievit- 
able and inexorable, and from them there is no 
escape, even though they should succeed in hiding 
themselves in heaven or in the bottom of the sea 
(o*-). All that an unrepentant people can hope 
for is to be torn in pieces (51%). Things are what 
they are, and their consequences will be what they 
will be: why should they deceive themselves ? 


It is a very terrible gospel, and the conception 
of God which it envisages, if it were really exhaus- 
tive, is one from which the most careless heart 
might well recoil. But there is more in Amos 
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than that. Even the darkest passages are lit 
with flashes, lightning flashes, of the love of God. 
The refrain of the sombre poem which describes 
the manifold disasters that had fallen upon the 
people, runs, ‘Yet ye did not return unto me’ 
(4°). These fearful blows were struck not in 
vengeance, but in love, to awaken in the people a 
serious mind and to bring them back to the God 
from whom they had strayed too pitifully far. 
So the God whom the people have to meet is at 
once a God of wrath and of love. 


(3) How might they have prepared to meet Him ? 
‘There were two ways—the false way of ritual, and 
the true way of morality. Within the congenial 
sphere of ritual—‘for that is what you like, ye 
children of Israel ’ (4°)—these people were Jehovah’s 
devoted servants (4*"). But unhappily for them, 
that was not what Jehovah wanted at all. No 
true preparation for the dread meeting was possible 
‘along that line. It ‘was conduct and character, 
not ceremonial, for which the God whom Amos 
worshipped cared. 

The true preparation for meeting Him would 
have been at once negative and positive. Nega- 
tively, it would have involved the abolition of all 
those public and private sins so scathingly exposed 
by the prophet—the love of drink and pleasure, 
the shady commercial transactions, the exploita- 
tion of the poor. It would have involved a policy 
of prohibition of these and similar offences, enacted 
and enforced by the public and the private con- 
science. 

Positively, the programme of preparation is 
stated with sublime simplicity in the all-embracing 
words, ‘Seek good, and not evil’; or still more 
‘profoundly, ‘Hate the evil, and love the good’ 
(6™t). “Seek good, and not evil, and so’—on those 
moral terms and on no other—‘ shall Jehovah be 
with you.’ But what is good ? ‘Establish justice,’ 
says Amos in the same context—that at any rate 
is good; while the using of men and women as 
instruments to minister to our greed or lust—that 
is of the devil. Justice, fair play, as between man 
-and man, and class and class, is good. This aspect 
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of the programme of preparation is summed up 
in the golden words of 524, ‘ Let justice roll down 
like water,’ cleansing every avenue of social and 
political life, ‘and (social) righteousness like a 
perennial stream’ which never runs dry but flows 
on and on, whatever be the political weather. 


If it be objected that this is a moral and not a 
religious programme, the retort is easy. Amos, 
like all the writers of the Old Testament, finds the 
inspiration of morality in religion. If he says, 
“Seek good, that ye may live’ (514), he also says, 
“Seek God, and ye shall live’ (5°), and the latter 
is as truly a part of his gospel as the former ; 
indeed, to him neither would be conceivable 
without the other. Morality is lifeless without 
religion, and real religion must express itself through 
social morality. 

Amos is not an agitator. His motto is not, 
‘ Down with the aristocrats,’ or down with anybody ; 
it is ‘down with yourselves upon your knees 
before the high God: whom you have offended.’ 
His motto is ‘Return unto me’ (4°). This is 
his message to the democracy of to-day—that, 
without the recognition of God, no noble or per- 
manently peaceful society is possible. Men can 
only be brothers in a family the Father of which 
is God. ‘Seek first,’ said a greater than Amos, 
‘the kingdom of God, and all these things,’ which 
men need, ‘shall be added unto you.’ 


A few months ago in these columns we noticed 
‘The Platonic Tradition in English Religious 
Thought,’ by Dean Inge. The most recent 
Bampton Lectures—The New Testament Doctrine 
of the Christ, by the Rev. A. E. J. Rawtrnson, D.D. 
(Longmans ; 12s. 6d. net)—are a direct challenge 
to the main thesis of Dean Inge. Whereas he 
tends to say that salvation is of the Greeks, Dr. 
RAWLINSON is convinced that salvation is of the 
Jews. 

That at a very early stage the disciples of Jesus 
ceased to think of themselves only as disciples, 
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and adopted towards Jesus an attitude of religious 
dependence amounting to virtual or actual worship, 
is beyond question. The point at issue between 
the school that Dr. Rawlinson represents and 
that of Bousset is the question whether this change 
could have taken place upon Jewish soil or within 
the circle of the original disciples. Dr. RAWLINSON 
takes issue with Bousset’s explicit denial of ‘ the 
existence of any cultus of Jesus within the circle 
of the original disciples, or of any sense, on the 
part of the original Jewish Christian community, 
of present communion with Christ.’ 


For the Bampton lecturer, the question what 
could or could not have happened is much less 
important than the question what: did happen ; 
and he makes it clear that he has no intellectual 
presuppositions that make it impossible for him 
to accept the New Testament account. ‘ Apart 
from the recognition of a supernatural factor as 
having been at work, the beginnings of Christianity 
are not really to be explained.’ The events repre- 
sented for us by the stories at the end of the Gospels 
and the beginning of Acts convinced the disciples 
that the crucified Christ was henceforth exalted 
in glory at God’s right hand, which conviction 
they expressed in language borrowed from Ps 110. 


wy 


The religion of the first Jewish Christians was 
something more than the apocalyptic confidence 
that the last decisive hour of the world’s history 
was at hand. There was also the more personal 
element, the conviction that the Messiah was 
Jesus. The vague apocalyptic Son of Man had 
become for them a concrete reality, Jesus their 
Master and Lord whom they loved and reverenced 
and whose return they were expecting. He was 
also for them the prophet ‘like unto Moses,’ and 
the Messianic interpretation of this phrase from 
Dt 18° seems to have begun with Christianity. 


Further, and this is one of the points round 
which the controversy centres, it is not reasonable 
to doubt that already, in the language of Christian 
devotion, for the first Christians Jesus was ‘ Maran,’ 
‘our Lord.’ It was not in Greek-speaking Christi- 
anity that this title originated, but in the original 
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Aramaic-speaking Church. Analysis of the Synop- 
tic Gospels seems to show that in the earliest 
records Jesus is not spoken of as Kyrios (Lord). 
For this, two explanations are possible. Bousset’s 
inference is that, in the earliest period of the life 
of the Church, Kyrios was not known as a title 
for Jesus. The other, and surely the more feasible, 
explanation is that, at the time when even Mark’s 
Gospel was composed, Jesus was the Lord of the 
Church ; but Christians knew that the title was 
an anachronism as applied to Jesus in the days 
of His flesh. Their avoidance of the word is a 
testimony to the reliability of the records. 


The Achilles’ heel of Bousset’s theory is the 
Aramaic prayer formula, Marana tha, which Paul 
quotes (1 Co 16%") in warning against his Judaistic 
opponents. Apparently Jesus was sometimes called 
Rabbi, and there is evidence from the Talmud 
that a Rabbi was sometimes greeted respectfully 
as ‘my Lord’; but ‘Marana tha’ must mean 
‘Come, Lord’; it could not possibly mean 
‘ Teacher, come.’ 


Jesus claimed to be the Christ, though not the 
Anointed One of popular expectation; yet the 
revised ideas of the Messiah taught by early 
Christianity, the idea, for example, that the victory 
of the Elect Champion of the people of God should 
be gained only through suffering and apparent 
defeat, at the price of a cup of anguish and of a — 
baptism of blood, though they were never made — 
explicit in Judaism, were nevertheless essentially — 
Hebraic. 

The term ‘Our Lord’ as applied to Jesus indi- — 
cated the absolute allegiance of His followers. © 
Since Kyrios translates Jahweh in the Septuagint, 
the application of the term to Jesus facilitated the 
belief in His Divinity. But, since in the Gentile — 
world there were gods many and lords many, there 
were certain dangers in applying to Jesus this term — 
which the Hellenized pagans used for the central | 
figure in their cults. There was need for the work 
of such a convinced monotheist as Paul. Two 
very different views, however, are taken of the 
work which Paul actually accomplished in the 
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shaping of early Christianity. On the one hand, 
we are told that his mission was primarily to 
promote the Hellenization of Christianity. On the 
contrary, Dr. Rawlinson believes that by his 
emphasis on the love, the redemptive activity, 
and the ethical righteousness of the one true God, 
he safeguarded for ever the Hebraic inheritance 
of our religion. 

We are now accustomed to be told that, whether 
the change was made by Paul or was only adopted 
by him, the Christ of Paul was vitally different 
from the original Jewish Christ. Whereas Jesus 
had proclaimed the coming of the Kingdom, Paul 
taught the cultus of the present, glorified Lord ; 
the place of the proclamation of repentance was 
taken by the teaching of a metaphysical change 
of the old man into the new man ; for the direct 
relation of the soul to God was substituted the 
Divine grace of a Redeemer, physically mediated 
by the sacraments on the model of the pagan 
mystery cults ; and the ethical call to save one’s 
life by losing it was replaced by the pagan notion 
of union with a dying and rising God. 


Yet, according to Paul’s own judgment, Christi- 
anity was no new religion, but simply Judaism 
with its centre of gravity shifted in consequence 
of the new era. Paul applied to Jesus terms such 
as ‘Son of God’ and ‘ Lord’ that the Greek could 
understand ; he offered Christianity as a religion 
not only of future hope, but of present redemption ; 
but there is no reason to suppose that from this 
point of view he would have presented Christianity 
to Jews under any other aspect. The Jewish 
Christian, like the Greek Christian, believed that 
in Jesus Christ God had visited and redeemed His 
people. 

For Paul the Law was in itself holy ; it was his 
heart’s desire that Israel might be saved ; for him 
the Gentiles were at best the wild branches of an 
oleaster grafted into the ancient stock of the true 
olive tree. Paul was anxious to reach Jerusalem 
in time for Pentecost ; there is significance even 
in the fact that he had been five times beaten in 
Jewish synagogues. It is too much to tell us, as 
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Bousset does, that from the moment of his con- 
version onwards his affinities were wholly with 
Greek-speaking Christendom. 


Again, Paul’s teaching on the Atonement is at 
the antipodes of thought from the Hellenistic idea 
of an assurance of immortality and of deliverance 
from trouble as the semi-magical result of initiation 
into the mysteries of a saviour god. For Paul, 
Atonementimeant the love and the redemptive 
activity of God. God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto Himself, and to such an idea there 
are no pagan analogies. 


For Paul’s conception of the Creation as having 
its beginning in Christ, of Creation as destined to 
be renewed in Christ, analogies have been sought 
in the Logos doctrine of Philo, and in the world- 
soul or world-reason of the Stoics. But in this 
matter also, Dr. RAWLINSON maintains, the founda- 
tions of Paul’s doctrine are Jewish. As the late 
Dr. Burney pointed out, in the Book of Wisdom 
Divine Wisdom is described as God’s image, and 
in the Book of Proverbs it is said of this Wisdom 
that it was ‘begotten’ by God ‘as the beginning 
of His way, the antecedent of His works of old.’ 
Apparently the ‘Wisdom of God’ was one of the 
first categories under which the Christians thought 
of Jesus (rx Co 1%). But if Christ is to be identified 
with the Divine Wisdom, and the functions ascribed 
to Wisdom in Jewish literature are to be ascribed 
to Him, materials are already at hand for a very 
high Christology. 


To illustrate : where did Paul get the Christology 
of Col 1-18? If Christ is God’s Wisdom, and if 
the Divine Wisdom is the Beginning, then Christ 
is the Beginning. That at once suggests the 
phrase in Gn 14. According to Dr. Burney, the 
whole passage in Colossians is just an elaborate 
exposition, according to the kind of exegesis that 
the Rabbis loved, of the Genesis phrase béréshith. 
The preposition has three possible meanings: in, 
by, into. All things, says Paul, were created in, 
by, and into Christ, who is the réshith. Réshith, 
again, has four possible meanings: the beginning, 
the sum-total, the head, the first-fruits. In the 
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Colossians passage, it is claimed that Jesus is the 
réshith in each one of these senses. 


Even the author of the Fourth Gospel is essen- 
tially a Jewish Christian. It was as the Jewish 
Messiah that the Saviour was crucified. There 
came a time when the Greeks too would see Jesus ; 
but in the very chapter that tells of this incident 
(12) the author finds in the ministry of Jesus the 
fulfilment of prophecies in a psalm (Ps 118), in 
Zechariah (9%), in the story of the call of Isaiah, 
and in Is 53. The Christian claim that in Jesus 
the true God is revealed is based on the historic 
claim of the Jewish race to be the repositories of 
the true revelation of God. 


The supreme question for our day is beyond 
doubt this: Was Jesus Christ the unique Son of 
God? There are questions raised by science that 
are important for religion ; and there are questions 
raised by psychology that are of even greater 
immediate importance. But none of these can 
compare in urgency with the question of the 
Deity of Christ. Has God broken through to us 
in a final and absolute fashion? Is Jesus Christ 
a Divine ultimatum? The significance, of books 
like Mr. Murry’s Life of Christ is that they raise 
this question again for our minds. 


In The Modern Churchman for January 1927 
there are two articles dealing with this point, one 
by Mr. H. H. Farmer on ‘The Worship of Jesus 
Christ,’ the other by the editor, Dr. H. D. A. Major, 
on ‘ The Dynamic of the Incarnation.’ They both 
strive to find an answer to our fundamental question 
which is positive and true to the facts; and in 
their own way they both succeed, for they are 
both helpful to our faith. 


Mr. Farmer especially. The question he starts 
with is this: What basis is there for the distinc- 
tively Christian conviction about Jesus Christ, 
namely, that He is unique in such a way that we 
are impelled to give Him the obedience and worship 
and finality for our thought which we should give 
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to God? That is putting the question adequately. 
Mr. FARMER points out that the answer to it is 
usually pragmatic. Jesus solves men’s problem. 
He brings their life into harmony. He is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. That is to say: faith in 
Christ works. 


But how do we get from that to the conviction 
that God meets us-in Him in a quite special way, 
and to the further conviction that we do right to 
worship Him as God? There are many people 
(for example, Unitarians) who admit a revelation 
of God in Jesus, but they will not worship Him. 
They admit az Incarnation, but not the Incarnation. 
If people reach this lesser view of the value of 
Christ by the pragmatic way of His value for life, 
they have to answer the searching question, How 
am I to know that Jesus will be adequate for 
everything, not only in my personal life, but in 
all the history of man? The pragmatic argu- 
ment cannot lead us to the specific Christian 
conviction of the Deity of Christ or to the worship 
of Him. ; 


Mr. FARMER goes further, and says that ‘it is 
doubtful whether in any department of life anybody 
ever comes to believe anything or continues to 
believe anything merely because on the whole it 
seems to work and unify experience.’ We need 
what Mr. Farmer calls a coercive element in our 
faith as well as a pragmatic. By this he means 
that in any genuine apprehension of truth the 
percipient is conscious of being forced to apprehend 
what he does apprehend by a reality which in some 
sense stands over against him and is independent 
of his mind and the satisfaction of his desires. 
In some sense the fact or truth has got to ‘hit’ 
him so that he has no option but to say ‘that is 
so’; it must shine in its own light and be there 
in its own right. The pragmatic element is 
necessary also. We must feel the truth to be a 
personal good. But the coercive element is just 
as essential. Man’s nature is such that truth must 
lay hold of him by its own inherent cogency and 
force. 


Now apply this to Jesus. The worship of Him 
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must be a half-hearted business unless there be 
that in Him which strikes the mind immediately 
and coercively into that attitude. Man has the 
capacity to recognize the presence of God in human 
life, and worship is the instinctive response of the 
mind to such a recognition. We can see the 
true, the beautiful, and the good in this world and 
realize their absolute value. They are sacred, and 
in this ethically sacred we recognize God. 


Now here is the coercive basis for the place 
Jesus has in the Christian consciousness. We dis- 
cern in Him the altogether holy will, the altogether 
sacred. This is the only means we have of identify- 
ing God immediately. Where we meet the alto- 
gether holy will we know we meet God. We 
know intuitively, coercively: God confronts. us 
through absolute value. To have the value of God 
is to be God. No one would have the value of 
God unless He is God. 


Some people feel a difficulty as. regards the 
Christian conviction about Christ because He lived 
so long ago, and we know of Him only by scanty 
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records. But if in Jesus there is a complete and 
adequate unveiling of the Divine character and 
purpose, in which everything has its being and 
from which everything derives its meaning, then 
the lapse of time is irrelevant to the abiding and 
verifiable significance of Christ. And in propor- 
tion as Christ is what Christianity asserts Him 
to be, in that proportion will He persist in human 
life and be observable even to-day and in the 
affairs of our present existence. And you will find 
in Him the way to peace in our civilization and the 
solution of the problem of suffering and its relation 
to sin. 

If this be a valid line of thought, it means that 
by identifying the coercive touch of God upon 
men’s spirits with the sense of the ethically sacred 
we are given a permanent basis upon which to 
ground a living conviction about Jesus. And if, 
in addition to making this immediate coercive 
impression of the.Divine upon us, Christ can in 
practice produce health of soul and triumph over 
the world, then the affirmation of His Divinity is 
as soundly grounded as anything well could be. 


wen a nape 


— Present-Day FaitBs. 


Modernism in the English Church. 


By Proressor Percy Garpner, Litr.D., Oxrorp. 


Tue word Modernism is an ugly hybrid, combining 
the Latin word modernus with the Greek termina- 
tion -ism. Many liberal Churchmen decline to 
accept it as a label; and one must confess that it 
is ‘ soiled with ignoble use.’ There is a modernism 
in manners which it is hard to discriminate from 
discourtesy, and a modernism in painting which 
fills the new galleries with abominations. But, of 
course, in this paper we speak only of Modernism 
in religion, that is, of the adaptation of Christianity 
to modern conditions. And, indeed, in use the 
term is applied only to a particular class of Chris- 
tians, who, realizing that sometimes the faith of the 
Christian Church is handicapped by the retention 
in formula and service of obsolete history, obsolete 


science, inadequate ethics, are anxiously desirous to 
set it free from such hindrances. 

The appellation Modernist was first applied in 
two documents of the Roman Church, the decree 
Lamentabili and the encyclical Pascendi issued in 
1907, to a growing party in that Church, which, 
led away, as the Papal theologians assert, by pride 
and curiosity, had fallen into serious heresy. The 
documents sketch, with great clearness, though 
naturally not without bias, the views in philosophy 
and Church history which are at the root of this 
serious heresy, and which are declared to be false 
and pernicious. 

At the bottom .of the philosophy of the Modernists 
the Papal theologians place ‘ vital immanentism,’ 
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the tracing of the source of religion to human life and 
inspiration ; in a word, to the religious experience 
of individuals, whether explicit or subconscious. 
And at the bottom of Modernist historic views the 
same authorities place the thesis that the history 


of Christianity must be sought out by the same 


faculties and by the same methods as other branches 
of history. Both of these tendencies are anathema. 

The treatment of the history of Christianity in a 
similar way to the history of Greece and Rome is a 
tendency which has been for long prevalent in the 
Universities not under Papal dominion. In this 
matter Oxford and Berlin, Paris and Florence, the 
English and the American Cambridge are at one. 
And it is precisely in consequence of the adoption 
of this point of view that immense progress has 
taken place in Christian history. The impossibility 
of calling a halt, and handing back the history of 


Christianity to the Roman Curia,was most decisively . 


shown when Monsignor Duchesne, an ardent lover 
of his Church, and by no means partial to Protestant 
Theology, was obliged by his intellectual conscience 
to adopt in his learned Church History similar 
methods and standards to those which prevail in 
the colleges of the North and West. 

The case is somewhat different as regards vital 
immanentism. The rules of historic investigation 
have been evolved by a succession of great writers, 
and have generally prevailed. But the field of 


philosophy is not in the same way mapped out. 


and defined. We still have a multitude of schools, 
hostile one to another, but quite unable ‘to silence 
one another. For my part, I hold that there is 
a close relation between the philosophic principle 
of vital immanentism and Modernist views on 
Christian history and doctrine ; and I have main- 
tained that view in my recent book on Modernism 
in the English Church. But this is no place for a 
full discussion of profound philosophic questions. 
And the great majority of Modernists in Great 
Britain stand very loose to all philosophic systems. 
It is of them that I have to speak. 

The same tendencies of thought which have pro- 
duced Modernism in the Roman and in the Anglican 
Church have acted also among Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists ; though among the latter the 
absence of definite external control has made the 
movement less obvious and more gradual. The 
Presbyterians of Scotland have certainly greatly 
changed their attitude since, half a century ago, Dr. 
Robertson Smith was expelled from his Professorship 
for holding too advanced views in regard to the 
Pentateuch. But in a brief paper like the present 
I’ must confine myself within rigid limits: so I 
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shall speak only of the Modernism which is at 
present a force, a powerful and disturbing force, 
in the English Church. Some Anglican Modernists 
would disclaim any relation or any parallelism 
to the Modernism of men like Loisy and Tyrrell, 
who were expelled from the Church of Rome at . 
the beginning of the century; but this is to go 
too far; the same insistent problems lie at the 
root of both movements, though the solution is 
different. 

There has-always been a Broad Church party in 
the English Church, but towards the end of the 
nineteenth century it was weak. The leaders of 
it, Jowett, Stanley, Maurice, and the rest, had 
passed away. The Ritualists were active and 
confident, and had seized on the theological 
colleges. And it must be confessed that the 
protagonists of the Broad party had no very clear 
or strong platform on which to erect their theories ; 
it was with them rather a matter of temperament 
than of reason. 

But meantime steady and thorough work on 
the original documents and the early history of 
Christianity had been carried on at Oxford and 
Cambridge and elsewhere. The mantle of Robert- 
son Smith had fallen on Dr. Driver. The enormous 
labours of scientific theologians on the Old and 
New Testaments were slowly producing results in 
England, and had affected even the High Church 
writers in Lux Mundi, to the great disgust of their 
more conservative friends. Within my memory 
the character of theological teaching in the Uni- 
versity has completely changed, and the field of 
history is no longer rigidly divided into sacred 
and profane. The constantly sapping force of 
historic method has driven the old-fashioned 
orthodoxy from one post after another. And 
while brilliant theories and rigidly logical systems 
in the historic field are appearing and disappearing 
like meteors, the great body of theological teachers 
is moving slowly and steadily to new and more 
defensible ground. 

And parallel to the movement in history has 
been a great movement in science. The idea of 
development in biology has caused us to take far 
more interest in origins, and particularly in human 
origins, social, ethical, and religious. In the last 
century the rapid growth of science disposed many 
men to look on religion as an outworn and useless 
thing, and to expect from our scientists a key to 
all the problems of the universe. That wave of 
tendency is mainly spent; the greatest scientific 
authorities now feel that science can never solve 
the ultimate problems ; that there will always be a 
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point beyond which it cannot go.’ Science can give 
us facts, and teach us laws ; but it cannot embark 
on the problem of values, or show us what we 
ought to do with our lives. The man of science, 
like any other man, has duties, personal, social, 
and political ; and, in order to discharge them, is 
obliged to resort to some kind of religion, even when 
he prefers to call it by some other name. Beyond 
the facts of origin and development stand the great 
values. The man of science also has a soul to be 
saved, and he very generally finds that he cannot 
save it without the aid of a spiritual power working 
in and through the facts of Nature and the lives 
of men. 

A man may, of course, commit the care of his 
salvation to an organized Church, which will take 
charge of it, only insisting in return on his obedience. 
But, if he rejects this facile resource, he finds no 
other save by plunging into the sea of difficulty in 
search of the firm land of faith which lies beyond it. 

There is no doubt that the steady advance of 
historic science has been the chief cause of the rise 
of Modernism. It has affected the whole intel- 
lectual atmosphere, so that many who really know 
very little about it have found themselves obliged 
to reject much that our fathers had accepted 
without question. In particular, the attitude of 
the modern mind towards miracle has become more 
and more sceptical. Our fathers found no difficulty 
in believing that for one short period of history, 
miracles were by Divine overruling permitted, 
and afterwards ceased ; but we now look on the 
whole course of history as a gradual development, 
with remarkable crises, no doubt, but still under 
the rule of law, or, to speak more exactly, under the 
control of a spiritual Power who works through 
law. : 

Even the miracles accompanying the birth and 
the resurrection of the Saviour, the modern mind, 
accustomed to find parallel tales through the 
whole course of ancient history, declines to accept 
when they are presented as a basis of faith in the 
Christian religion. It finds a far safer basis in 
the facts of religious experience recorded in Scrip- 
ture, and verified day by day in the experience of 
multitudes. 

It is largely because certain miraculous events 
are insisted on as historic in the Creeds that the 
Modernists claim to interpret them broadly. But 
this is not their only difficulty. Such phrases as 
“very God of very God,’ and ‘of one substance 
with the Father,’ ordinary Church people cannot 
in the least understand. Such phrases seem to 
them completely unreal. And they are right. 
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Such phrases, which indeed are not confined to the 
Creeds, but recur in various parts of the liturgy, 
cannot be understood, and cannot be explained, 
except in reference to ways of thinking which 
prevailed in the ancient world, but have long 
become obsolete. Church-goers cannot understand 
why such formule should not be superseded by 
direct expressions of religious faith and experience. 

There is abroad a notion, which is accepted by 
many strict Church people, that the Creeds are all- 
important in the teaching of the’ English Church. 
A glance at the Articles of Religion will confute 
this view. The three Creeds, those Articles say, 
including the Athanasian, are to be received because 
they may be proved by Scripture. But this is not 
in fact the case; therefore this Article must be 
regarded as one of those which are out of date, in 
which category several Articles are generally placed. 
So far as I am aware, no Church has placed the 
Creeds on a higher level of authority than the New 
Testament ; and the historic and doctrinal state- 
ments of the New Testament are freely criticised 
in the theological lecture-room. 

The Church of Rome has authoritatively pub- 
lished her views as to Church history and doctrines, 
which are to be submissively received by all her 
members. But in the English Church there is far 
more liberty; a general assent is all that is re- 
quired, by the Clerical Subscription Act of 1865. 

It would, however, be unfair to speak of the 
Modernist tendency as merely negative, as leading 
only to the giving up of some of the beliefs held 
by our forefathers. It has also a conservative 
or constructive side. Churchmen, looking at the 
course of Christian history with the help of 
psychology, have found that in many cases doctrines 
which were regarded as set forth by arbitrary 
ecclesiastic authority are really the expression, 
probably the imperfect expression, of deep and 
lasting religious experience. When criticism has 
done its work, much reconstruction is possible 
on a basis not of authority, but of fact. This is a 
process far more difficult than mere criticism, and 
it must be slow. The rudiments of it are to be 
found in Robertson’s Sermons; and the influence 
which has been exerted in England by recent 
works of the German theologians Otto and Heiler 
shows how the leaven is working. 

The notion, sedulously circulated by some of the 
Church newspapers, that the Modernists are wanting 
in loyalty to the Church, and dishonest in repeating 
statements which they do not believe, is unjust 
and false. There are certain parts of the Liturgy 
which are distasteful to them, as there are parts 
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which are distasteful to the High and the Low 
Church. The English Church is comprehensive, 
and that is one of her best features; but to be 
comprehensive she must needs give up a thoroughly 
logical and systematic character. She aims at 
being the Church, not of a sect, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, but of the nation so far as it is 
attached to the Christian religion, and willing to 
accept her mode of presenting it. The recitation 
of prayers and Creeds and the like in Church is a 
corporate, not an individual act, and it must be 
taken in the mass. It is easy to imagine the con- 
fusion and absurdity which would arise if every 
individual were determined only to repeat such 
petitions, or to sing such hymns, as he heartily 
approved of. Of course, he may be silent if he 
strongly revolts against the words spoken; but 
surely in Church we should cultivate a tolerant 
and generous, not a critical and exclusive, habit of 
mind. 

The Modernists claim to be a loyal element in 
the English Church. They claim to carry on the 
tradition of a great party which has always existed 
in that Church, from the days of Leighton and 
Cudworth and Butler onwards. And they claim 
to serve a useful purpose in the Church by acting 
as officers of liaison between it and what is best 
in modern civilization. 

They are by no means well organized. They 
are a crowd rather than an army, and no one can 
be called their leader. But at the beginning of the 
century there arose a danger that clergymen of 
Modernist tendencies might suffer persecution 
through the hardening tendencies displayed by some 
of the Anglo-Catholic leaders. To protect the 
rank and file of the movement, and to further its 
influence, there was then formed a society called 
‘The Churchmen’s Union for the Advancement of 
Liberal Religious Thought.’ At first it was weak, 
and at some of its meetings the spirit of discord 
was present. But it has rapidly grown in numbers 
and influence, and is at present the best representa- 
tive of the Modernist party. It has a monthly 
organ, ably edited by Dr. Major, the Principal of 
Ripon, Hall, Oxford, and called the Modern Church- 
man. It has held every year since 1914 an annual 
conference, at which some of the great questions 
in regard to Christianity and the Church are dis- 
cussed, and the discussions are published in special 
numbers of the Modern Churchman, which circu- 
late widely. But, of course, no decisions are 
reached. ‘The direction of the policy of the Society 
is in the hands of a Council, which watches the 
course of events in the Church, and has sometimes 
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intervened in them with important results. The 
President at present is Dean Inge. 

The objects which the Churchmen’s Union sets 
before itself are eight in number : 

1. To affirm the continuous and_ progressive 
character of the revelation given by the Holy Spirit 
in the spheres of knowledge and of conduct. ; 

2..To maintain the right and duty of the Church 
of England to restate her doctrines from time to 
time in accordance with this revelation. 

3. To uphold thehistoric comprehensiveness 
of the Church of England. 

4. To defend the freedom of responsible students, 
clerical as well as lay, in their work of criticism 
and research. 

5. To promote the adaptation of the Church 
Services to the needs and knowledge of the time. 

6. To assert the claim of the laity to a. larger 
share in, the government and responsible work. of 
the Church. 

7. To foster co-operation and fellowship between 
the Church of England and other Christian Churches. 

8. To study the application of Christian principles 
and ideals to the whole of our social life. 

The eighth object has been more recently. added 
in response to the appeal of members, but. the 
Council has always kept it in the background, not 
because it is of less importance, but for practical 
reasons. In the first place, there is a multitude of 
religious societies, of which the so-called Copec 
is the best known, which have worked and are 
working for this special purpose ; it seemed useless 
to add one to the number. In the second place, 
the purpose is so vast and so insistent, and so 
completely occupies our horizon, that if the Society 
gave special heed to it, it would be drawn away 
from its original design, which is rather to remove 
the intellectual difficulties in the way of a renovated 
Christianity, than to cope with all the evils of our 
perverted civilization. But this wise abstention 
is not always respected, and the members of the 
Churchmen’s Union have had over and over again 
to listen to preachers and moralists, whether of 
their own number or from outside, who have dwelt 
on the greater importance of conduct than of 
thought (which is, in fact, one of the main proofs 
of the Modernist position), and have spoken with 
some contempt of the Society as composed of men 
who have little sympathy with the life of practical 
religion, The reproach is utterly unjust, as some 
of our members, and still more of our sympathizers, 
are prominent in.the work of Copec. But there 
is truth after all in the words, ‘ Evil is wrought 
by want of thought as well as want of heart,’ and 
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to clarify and modernize the thought of the Church 
is, after all, scarcely a less important object than 
to stimulate the life of practical Christianity. 

The Society has already weathered one storm. 
After one of its conferences, held at Girton in 1921, 
on the subject of ‘ Christ and the Creeds,’ the papers 
read at the Conference, and published in the Modern 
Churchman, were delated by the English Church 
Union to the Convocations of Canterbury and 
York as containing heresy, and a condemnation 
of them was demanded. Both Convocations care- 
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fully considered the matter, and both declined to. 
sanction the ‘ denunciation of contributions made 
by earnest men in their endeavour to bring new 
light to bear upon’ the anxious problems of Chris- 
tian theology. We may regard this decision as a 
charter of liberty. And liberty in the face of 
modern thought is what Modernists desire. But 
liberty in a wider sense has to be protected; for 
there is a small but eager party in the Church 
which would if it could establish a tyranny and 
narrow the national Church into a rigid sect. 


Riterature. 


THE HINDU VIEW OF LIFE. 


PROFESSOR 5S. RADHAKRISHNAN seems to be becom- 
ing a kind of official and accredited exponent of 
Hinduism to the Western world. Apart from his 
writings, has he not given the Haskell Lectures to 
the University of Chicago? And here are his 
Upton Lectures delivered at Manchester College, 
Oxford—The Hindu View of Life (Allen & Unwin ; 
5s. net). 

His faith is fortunate in its champion—a man, 
alert, thoughtful, fair-minded, armed cap-a-pie in 
the matter of knowledge, and the master of a 
trenchant style full of the stab of arresting sentences. 
His book is a defence of Hinduism, a claim that its 
way is the true way, and its creed the wise creed, 
and its methods the best even yet for our distracted 
world. He takes that huge, unwieldy, amorphous 
mass. of contradictions, screaming at each other, 
the whole babel of it, from the rarefied atmosphere 
of its abstruse philosophy to the vulgarities of its 
crudest orgies, and—while now and then gently 
insinuating an admission of imperfection—boldly 
defends the lot. His claim is that Hinduism, which 
at the highest is to him the mode of human thought 
that has climbed nearest the reality of things, was 
wisely guided in making provision within itself for 
all types of minds, down to the very dimmest and 
least worthy. You must not force the pace of 
development ; to shatter the superstitions of the 
savage is to shatter his morality ; it is futile to 
stress any one particular metaphysic, and indeed 
only the half-religious worry about dogma. Live 
your own better religion, but seize upon crude 
minds, admit the element of truth in what thcy see, 


even though you can’t see it, and gradually educate 
them or their far-off descendants up to higher 
things. That, he says, has been the guiding prin- 
ciple of Hinduism. And, while he admits that it 
has worked imperfectly, no other, he is sure, can do 
as well. That is a view with which we shall find it 
difficult to agree. The sinister facts of the history 
of our own religion, the pitiful fashion in which it 
has been so largely spoiled and baffled by the in- 
rush of lower views and heathen superstitions, 
brought in by pagan peoples only partly Christian- 
ized, stare at us menacingly. And when Smith, 
the Cambridge Platonist, is quoted, ‘Such as men 
themselves are, such will God Himself seem to him 
to be.’ No doubt. But the whole point of Christi- 
anity is to teach us to think of God in terms, not 
of our own sullen, foolish, sinful selves, but of Jesus 
Christ. ‘This,’ says John, laying down his pen, 
“is the real God, really seen by us at last.’ And 
for us dogma is not futile. For only the Christian 
facts possess the power to make the Christian life. 
The defence of Hinduism is whole-hearted, at 
times even audacious: where, for example, we are 
told of the encouragement in the doctrine of Karma 
(dogma, it seems, is not so futile after all); or that 
the Hindu view that every human being has a 
personality worthy of reverence is slowly spreading 
at long last over the earth; most of all in a chal- 
lenging chapter, largely in defence of caste, which 
runs out into most interesting comments on the 
world problems of our time. It is a chastening 
experience to have this thoughtful observer watch 
us closely, and announce sadly and courteously but 
with conviction that the ideals of our age are 
sordid, and our hopes shallow, and our prophets 
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(Freud, as he instances with truth) mere echoes of 
what in India is old almost as the hills, that both 
our demagogues and our idealists are leading us 
all wrong, that, in short, we seem an earthy and 
mad and futile generation. 

As to his statement of Hinduism, he begins by 
claiming that all that matters rose in either India 
or Greece, but seems to make his own faith tenable 
to the modern world only by eliminating its origin- 
ality. Maya, it seems, is not illusion, only the 
haunting sense that this scene of our gallant human 
efforts is doomed at last to disappear, it and the 
fruit of all our sacrifice and toil. And Karma is 
just heredity and the moral law. And Indian 
Pantheism is not the thorough thing we fancy it, 
but just a seemly feeling of God’s Immanence. Is 
Piccadilly Circus God ? he asks bluntly. And he 
answers, No. 

The fact is, as that fine scholar Gibb said long 
ago in one of his prefaces to his Ottoman Poetry, 
the difficulty for us of the Eastern mind is that it 
can hold together and without discomfort two con- 
tradictories, and does not feel any need of weaving 
its thoughts into one consistent web. Professor 
Radhakrishnan seems to be able to hold together 
his own faith and a fair amount of Christian think- 
ing. But then he feels that the great need for his 
religion is to restate itself. Is it trying to engulf 
Christ too? Of course it is. That is its cleverest 


policy. But it will find that it involves tremendous 


risks. Pray God, here, too, a little leaven may 
leaven the whole lump. Meantime here is one 
thought of many which our age, raucously shouting 
for this and that, might ponder, ‘The higher the 
man the fewer are his rights and the more numerous 
his duties.’ 


THE GALILEAN ACCENT. 


It was with good reason that the Rev. Arthur J. 
Gossip, M.A., was selected a year or two ago to 
deliver the Warrack Lectures on Preaching. Those 
lectures showed that he was a master of the art 
he was invited to expound, and his published 
sermons more than confirm the impression of 
mastery created by the Lectures. He can address 
children with unusual aptness, as readers of THE 
Expository Times well know, but he can address 
the mature mind with equal power. He has the 
great qualities of simplicity, insight, fervour, and 
imagination, without which preaching can never 
touch the highest levels. 

His latest book, The Galilean Accent (T. & T. 
Clark; 7s. net), reveals capacity of many kinds. 
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It is, for one thing, the work of a man widely versed 
in literature and in the great religions of the world. 
More than once he draws upon Al Ghazzali, and 
the mystics, like Juliana of Norwich and Santa 
Teresa, seem to have a peculiar attraction for him. 
But all sorts of writers are laid under contribution . 
—Kingsley, Froude, Reade, Emerson, Balzac, 
etc.—and his allusions to or quotations from them, 
always brief, are always apt and striking and really 
contributory to the argument. Everywhere there 
is evidence of a forceful personality which is not 
content to tread well-worn tracks. He is not 
afraid to say, for example, that Stevenson’s prayers 
seem to him to lack the genuine note. The book 
is the fruit of a ripe experience as well as of much 
independent thought, and the sorrows and terrors 
of the War have left their mark upon his soul. The 
incidental anecdotes are crisply told and always to 
the point. This is what he says, for example, of 
those ‘who seem to have died before their time : 
‘As Moulton put it, thinking about his own dead 
boy, and only a few weeks before he himself . . . 
died in an open boat after his vessel was torpedoed, 
“« Tf our earthly life is only a testing and a training, 
we need not wonder why there are so many “ pre- 
mature ’ withdrawals of bright and promising lives. 
God does not need the time we need to test a 
character, nor does He take our view of the im- 
portance of a post to which He has set us.” ” 

The sermons are of a thoroughly searching 
quality. The writer is too earnest to indulge in 
rhetorical tricks or display ; in his words we hear . 
the voice of an earnest Christian man pleading for 
Christ and the Christian life. For, above all 
things, this is a Christian book. The theme, 
whatever it may be, soon leads us round to Christ, 
and there can be no mistake of the present reality 
of Christ to Mr. Gossip. The length of the sermons 
shows how full his mind is of the truth he would 
drive home and how much he himself is at home 
in that truth. There is in them all a freshness, a 
forcefulness, a penetration, and a commanding 
Christian quality which mark Mr. Gossip as one 
of the authentic pulpit voices of our time. 


MEDIAVAL HEBREW MINSTRELSY. 


To the Jew the Sabbath is a delight, and the 
nature of the happiness associated with that happy 
day is revealed by Mr. Herbert Loewe in a delight- 
ful volume entitled Medieval Hebrew Muinstrelsy 
(James Clarke; 4s. net), which has the honour of 
a Foreword by the Chief Rabbi. The volume 
consists of sixteen Table Songs, which are printed 
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in the Hebrew (pointed) text and accompanied 
not only by the music of the Hebrew tunes to 
which they are sung but by an English translation 
adapted to those tunes, so that those who are 
entirely unfamiliar with Hebrew may yet have an 
accurate idea not only of the spirit but to a large 
extent even of the letter of the Songs. The Sab- 
bath meal is the home ‘at its most perfect hour,’ 
and these songs, sometimes gay and even rollicking 
in temper, reflect a genial piety which is native to 
the Jew at his best. Some of the songs date back 
to the tenth century, some are in Arabic, Italian, 
and Troubadour metres, and in some the influence 
of Russian or Polish melodies is discernible. Liter- 
ary parallels to these songs are discussed in a highly 
interesting appendix—parallels from the Graces 
of the Church, from Herrick, from Burns, etc. ; 
and the conclusion of the whole matter is that 
better than most nations has the Hebrew been able 
to combine the idea of good cheer that dominates 
the average drinking song with the idea of thankful- 
ness to God that inspires the hymn. These Table 
Songs form a beautiful bridge between the secular 
and the sacred: ‘we sanctify our food in song, 
we do not debase our song in food.’ Associated 
as they are with Queen Sabbath and designed 
primarily for the Jewish family circle, they will be 
scarcely less attractive to others who are interested 
in the history of metre, or melody, or domestic 
religion. The book is obviously written by one 
who loves his people and understands their 
institutions from the inside. 


THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION. 


The Rey. Principal Edward S. Kiek, M.A., B.D., 
of the Parkin College, Adelaide, has published a 
series of lectures which were originally delivered 
to a Summer School of Theology at Adelaide. 
The title is The Modern Religious Situation (T. & T. 
Clark; 5s. net). They are well worth reproducing 
for the public benefit. It would be difficult to name 
a book of Christian apologetic (for that is what it is) 
more useful or competent than this one. It is 
marked by complete sincerity and candour, and 
shows throughout so firm a grasp of the subject 
and so easy and resourceful a handling of it that the 
reader’s confidence is entirely won. After a review 
of ‘The Modern Situation’ which shirks nothing 
but offers us some real comfort, the writer goes on 
to discuss modern difficulties about various funda- 
mentals—the Fatherhood of God, Prayer, the 
Virgin Birth, the Atonement, the Resurrection, 
and other matters great and less great. The only 
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omission we notice is a definite and separate treat- 
ment. of miracle, but that is in some ways the 
greatest difficulty of all. Many teachers do not 
know what to make of a narrative like the Feeding 
of the Five Thousand or the Walking on the Sea. 
And, of course, that raises the question of the 
historical trustworthiness of the New Testament 
record, a subject which also fails to receive separate 
treatment in the book. But we are thankful for 
what we get. The orthodox reader will perhaps 
be disappointed sometimes at Principal Kiek’s 
impartiality. In his treatment of the Virgin Birth, 
for example, he presents the evidence on both sides 
fully, but comes to no conclusion. Probably that 
fairly reflects his own attitude of suspense of 
judgment. But, at any rate, he gives his reader 
the material for forming his own judgment. The 
writer is far from being orthodox in the ordinary 
sense. He admits that the tradition of the Re- 
surrection became ‘materialized’ and is willing 
to suppose that legendary elements have crept in. 
But in this, as in the main things, his broad con- 
clusion is positive, and his freedom about smaller 
matters gives us the more confidence in his own 
final judgment. It is on the whole an admirable 
book, able, candid, and written in a style that is 
peculiarly attractive. 


THE CROSS OF THE SERVANT. 


As a theologian Principal H. Wheeler Robinson 
combines in high degree two qualities which are 
rarely found together—he is an accurate exegete, 
and he is a real thinker : it is this combination that 
lends peculiar weight to what he has to say on The 
Cross of the Servant: A Study in Deutero-Isaiah 
(S.C.M.; 3s. net). He rightly maintains that 
Christian exegesis naturally leads on to Christian 
theology, and so he is not content with determining 
whether the Servant in Is 53 and the other three 
Servant Songs is individual or collective; he sees 
clearly that the deeper question raised by the 
chapter is beyond and even independent of this, 
namely, what is the meaning of the sufferings of the 
innocent Servant, and in what way do they affect 
the world? ‘While Dr. Robinson, in common 
with most modern scholars, defends the collective 
interpretation of the Servant, one of the distinctive 
values of his discussion is that he brings out the 
large measure of truth which lies in the individual 
interpretation by his careful and suggestive dis- 
cussion of the idea of corporate personality. By 
his profound analysis he also shows the essential 
truth that underlies the idea of vicarious atone- 
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ment, an idea which, as he says, is in any of its 
forms apt to encounter keen prejudice. The prin- 
ciple of substitution, which can be presented in a 
thoroughly repellent and unconvincing form, be- 
comes not only plausible but convincing when it is 
seen to rest upon a transformed moral relation. 

Especially valuable is the chapter on the Messiah- 
Servant, which reveals the extraordinary influence 
which the Servant Songs, and in particular Is 53, 
exercised upon the writers of the New Testament. 
Besides profoundly determining the consciousness 
of Jesus, it is seen in two important directions to 
have affected the mind of Paul. One of these is 
his insistence on the idea of the Church, which 
replaces the old Israel. While ‘ the collective idea 
contracted into a primary reference to Jesus, yet 
its virtual presence is seen in the readiness with 
which it expanded into the doctrine of the Church.’ 
The other direction is revealed in the great Kenosis 
passage of Ph 2. In this connexion, Principal 
Robinson, pointing to the similarity between Ph 2° 
and Is 53” (‘he emptied out his life to death’), 
makes the admirable suggestion that the Kenosis 
here involved refers to the Crucifixion rather than 
the Incarnation. This is only one of many striking 
features of a valuable and stimulating discussion 
which presents an aspect of Christian truth that 
to-day is frequently ignored or rejected, in a 
thoroughly reasonable light. 


THE PARABLES OF JESUS, 


It is not easy to write anything original about 
the Parables. A gleaner who comes after Trench 
and Bruce must be industrious indeed and talented 
to find anything they have overlooked. But, as 
a matter of fact, if a man has a new point of view, 
or a special originality or a favourable heredity, or 
indeed anything of his own that others have not, 
he will have something fresh to say on anything. 
And the Rev. N. Levison has brought something 
of this kind to his exposition of the Parables. He 
says little about textual or critical questions, and 
his treatment is not exegetical, like Trench’s. He 
writes to enlighten the ordinary reader, and his 
special qualifications are his Jewish ancestry and 
upbringing, and his residence from childhood within 
sight of Nazareth in the midst of the very scenes 
Jesus depicted so vividly. This is the main interest 
and value of the book, and the main aim of the 
writer, as his title shows—The Parables: Their 
Background and Local Setting (T. & T. Clark ; 7s.). 
Mr. Levison is now a Christian minister, but his 
heredity and his familiarity with the scenery and 
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background of the stories, and with the ethos of the 
people, make his exposition of real worth. Preachers 
and teachers especially will find this new book on 
the Parables really helpful. His chapters will 
enable them to make their teaching and iii | 
more vivid and interesting. 


A NEW SERIES. 


A series of books. with the general title ‘ The 
Faiths,’ and the sub-title ‘ Varieties of Christian 
Expression,’ has been projected (and begun) by 
Messrs. Methuen & Co. The general editor is Dr. L. 
P. Jacks, whose name as a Unitarian is a guarantee 
of breadth and whose general acumen is a guarantee 
of efficiency. The series begins with books which 
are as far apart from one another as possible (the 
sign and seal of breadth), and written by men 
admittedly capable of their job (the sign and seal 
of efficiency). The price of each volume is 5s. net. 
The first is on Modernism in the English Church, 
and is by Professor Percy Gardner, Litt.D., LL.D., 
F.S.A. The plan is very simple. We have first a 
history of the rise and progress of Modernism in 
the Roman and Anglican Churches. That takes 
up chapters one to five. Then we read an examina- 
tion of the critical and psychological basis of the 
movement. The writer delineates the new con- 
ception of history to which science has led us, and 
shows how this has eliminated miracle from the 
records. He disclaims any prejudice which would 
pronounce any miracle as impossible. It is a 
question of evidence, and he declares, with sur- 
prising assurance and dogmatism, that ‘it has 
been shown conclusively that the evidence in the 
case of miracles properly so called always on close 
investigation turns out to be inadequate.’ This 
scientific view of history has, however, the writer 
declares, brought out with new vividness the real 
greatness of Jesus. So far as the critical and 
psychological basis of religion is concerned, 
Modernism: strives to preserve the absoluteness of 
Christianity, and this the writer believes can only 
be done on activist or pragmatic lines. Some 
form of absolutist religion is necessary for the 
human spirit, and it is difficult to vindicate this 
in view of the historical critical attitude, and still 
more difficult in view of the conclusions of com- 
parative religion. But Modernism is an attempt 
at a synthesis which actually does largely achieve 
this desirable object. It need hardly be said that 
these propositions are worked out with great 
ability in the chapters of this book. It is perhaps 
on too high a level for ordinary people. We have 
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a really better impression of what Modernism is 
from Canon Glazebrook’s ‘ Faith of a Modern 
Churchman,’ thin as that book is, and even from 
Dr. Pryke’s rather truculent ‘Modernism as a 
Working Faith.’ These books are far inferior 

to Professor Gardner’s in intellectual qualities, 
but they leave a more definite impression. 
The only really poor part of this book is its 
closing review of ‘The Present Outlook.’ This 
strikes us as a rather feeble close to a remarkable 
volume. 

The second of the same series is on The Anglo- 
Catholic Faith, and is by Canon T. A. Lacey, D.D. 
It is an amusing fact that the writers of both the 
books before us protest that they dislike the name 
of the system they expound, but accept it with 
shrugs of resignation. Canon Lacey’s book is in 
its own way as able as Professor Gardner’s, but we 
do not like it as much. Perhaps the best way to 
explain this is to make two brief quotations. On 
p. 99 the Canon writes: ‘ Organization is a matter 
of externals, and I have said as little as possible 
about it ; but the organic constitution of the Church 
of Christ is no accident imposed upon the religion 
of the Gospel. It is an integral part of the Gospel, 
affecting that appeal to the human conscience 
which is the preaching of the Gospel.’ That is an 
extraordinary statement and we have italicized it 
accordingly, but it is also illuminating and explains 
a good deal that other people find offensive in 
Anglo-Catholicism. The other statement is almost 
as extraordinary. On p. 113 the Canon writes: 
“ Anglo-Catholics therefore have matter for grave 
concern. They cannot, asiwe have seen, accept any 
doctrinal definition of the Church of England alone 
as an ultimate standard of orthodoxy ; they must 
relate it to'the controlling authority of the Catholic 
Church as a whole.’ That sentence certainly de- 
serves to be italicized. It is a very cool claim to 
independence of the authority of the Church of 
which Anglo-Catholics are supposed to be loyal 
sons. Further on, in dealing with Transubstantia- 
tion, Canon Lacey says there are many doctrines of 
Transubstantiation, and he conveniently holds that 
the condemnation of this doctrine in the Thirty- 
nine Articles affects only one type! It will be seen 
why we regard the atmosphere of this book as 
somewhat stuffy. But all the same it is a com- 
petent and interesting exposition of Anglo-Catholic 
belief, not so attractive as ‘Essays Catholic and 
Critical’ but candid and exhaustive. If the other 
volumes of this series are as able and enlightening, 
Dr. Jacks may be congratulated on an enterprise of 
distinct usefulness. 
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LORD SHAFTESBURY. 


“The name of Lord Shaftesbury will descend to 
posterity as the one who has, in his generation, 
worked more than any other individual to elevate 
the condition, and to raise the character of his 
countrymen.’ This is the striking testimony of 
Lord Beaconsfield, no sentimentalist. ‘ Among 
men I do not know whom I should place second, 
but I would certainly put Lord Shaftesbury first. 
A man so firm in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, so 
intensely active in the cause of God and man, I 
have never known.’ This is the testimony of Charles 
Spurgeon, a man of a very different type. It 
scarcely need be said that the character, the career, 
and the religious creed of a man who is known as 
the great emancipator should be familiar to every 
generation of his countrymen. 

It is to good purpose therefore that in Lord 
Shaftesbury and Social-Industrial Progress, by the 
Rev. J. Wesley Bready, M.A., B.D., we should 
have a most graphic, sympathetic, and inspiring 
narrative of this outstanding reformer and apostle 
of a living Christianity (Allen & Unwin ; 16s. net). 
Here we have the story of a child, neglected by his 
mother, tyrannized over by his father, but loved 
by his nurse Maria Millis. It was Maria Millis 
who took the eager child upon her knee and read 
to him long passages from the Bible, till Scripture 
characters became to him a living heritage. She 
was the future reformer’s spiritual mother. This 
was the man whose Christian creed became ‘On. 
with Christ for the establishment of God’s King- 
dom, in righteousness on earth—‘‘ to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with God.’ ’ 

Mr. Wesley Bready does not follow the ordinary 
course of a biography. Thus, in an early chapter 
we have an arresting study of Lord Shaftesbury’s 
religious creed, that of an Evangelical Churchman, 
ready, however, to welcome the company and 
support of all who shared his ideals, aspirations, 
and desire to see the will of God done upon earth, 
to rescue the perishing and to uplift the down- 
trodden. In almost every great reform for which 
he laboured—and these included the Ten Hours 
Factory Act, the women and children in mines and 
collieries, reform of asylums, the liquor traffic, 
Ragged Schools, popular education, shorter working 
hours, Saturday half-holiday, the provision of 
public parks and recreation, and many more—he 
was a generation and even two generations in 
front of public opinion. But nothing daunted this 
perfervid disciple of Him who came to seek and to 
save the lost. He was regarded as an extremist, a 
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dreamer of dreams. But what a change in many 
directions if only his dreams had been realized 
during his lifetime. 


Professor A. N. Whitehead, F.R.S., Sc.D., has 
given to the second series of his Lowell Lectures 
the title of Religion in the Making (Cambridge 
University Press; 6s. net). It is somewhat diffi- 
cult to see why this particular title should have 
been chosen, for the lectures contain much meta= 
physics but little religion as commonly understood. 
The four lectures deal respectively with Religion in 
History, Religion and Dogma, Body and Spirit, 
Truth and Criticism. This is appetizing, but the 
expectant reader presently finds himself led along 
lines of sustained abstract thinking to high regions 
where undoubtedly mountains do emerge for a 
moment through the mist, but very little in the 
form of landscape is visible. Perhaps this is due 
to extreme compression of thought, for a system 
of metaphysics cannot be adequately set forth in 
four lectures. One is reminded of the mathe- 
matical teacher at whose hands most students have 
suffered, who solves his problem in a few swift and 
gigantic strides and leaves his class in a state of some 
dismay. 


Much foolish controversy might have been 
avoided if the history of the New Testament Canon 
had been more generally known. In Zhe Forma- 
tion of the New Testament (Cambridge University 
Press ; 7s. 6d. net) Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed 
of Chicago, already well known for his translation 
and other work on the New Testament, has told 
the story. In simple and attractive style the 
author shows how the different books of the New 
Testament came into existence ; how, among these, 
different groups were gradually formed ; and how at 
last, as the result of a process of selection, the books 
that form our New Testament were recognized as a 
unity. The varying fortunes of the documents 
and of the New Testament as a whole are traced 
through their different historical stages down to 
our own day. The publication of the Acts of the 
Apostles is credited with winning for Paul a re- 
cognition of his unique place in the Church, thus 
ensuring that his letters would be collected and 
preserved. It is claimed that, as early as 125, the 
fourfold Gospel was published, probably at Ephesus. 
The Catholic or non-sectarian Church was founded 
about 180, and its greatest accomplishment was the 
creation of the New Testament. The attitude of 
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the Reformers to the New Testament Canon, as 
illustrated here and elsewhere, should be much 
better known than it is. Dr. Goodspeed wisely in- 
cludes an account of the New Testament Apocrypha, 
and concludes a volume which ought to be widely: 
read with an illuminating account of the position 
of the New Testament to-day. 


Here is what a friendly introducer says in a 
‘Foreword’ about Life and Man, by Mr. T. A. 
Bowhay (Cape} gs. net). It is premised that the 
MS. of the book was circulated widely before pub- 
lication. ‘Some are so irritated to the core of their 
being that they declare if they read any more they 
will go mad. Some are roused to bitter, in- 
tellectual opposition. Some can see no sense until 
they have read repeatedly, compelled to do so by a 
curious inner necessity. . . . Some will read a few 
paragraphs only, and instantly feel awed by the 
revelation they offer of the meaning of life. They 
say: this is what I have been waiting for; this 
writer knows, does not merely believe or think.’ 
And then the same kind friend adds for himself : 
‘Tt will be easy partially to digest this book, and 
see, feel nothing original in it ; impossible to study 
it and not know one is in contact with the most 
revolutionary thought of our time.’ A reviewer is 
naturally dazed by such a battery of laudation ; 
and when he finds himself unable to rise to the 
height. of it he naturally introspects to see in what 
class he may be found. Not among those in danger 
of madness, we hope. Nor among those staggered 
by the greatness and sublimity of this achieve- 
ment. Let us rather say that here we have an 
independent earnest Christian mind meditating in 
its own way on the great matters. He is original 
because he thinks for himself. He is paradoxical 
because he is built that way. He asserts that Chris- 
tianity is not a religion. He is not unorthodox, 
but he looks at truth and life from an angle differ- 
ent from yours. It is a book that will help people 
to think, and that is real praise. 


Four volumes of a new series of a—what shall 
we call it >—commentary or introduction or study 
of the books of the Bible have just come to hand. 
The series bears the general title The Study Bible 
(Cassell ; 3s. 6d. net each volume). The plan in 
each case is this. To begin with there is an 
appreciation of the Scripture book religiously. Then 
follow the passages from the book itself, with ex- 
tracts from the great classical religious writers 
bearing on each. And, finally, there is an essay on 
the book considered critically. Take the Psalms 
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asanexample. The religious appreciation is written 
by the Rev. L. MacLean Watt, D.D., on ‘Their 
Secret and their Appeal,’ the critical essay is written 
by the Rev. Professor J. E. McFadyen, D.D. The 
latter is an extraordinarily fine piece of work. 
No one who knows Dr. McFadyen’s learning, his 
power of interesting his readers, his command of the 
resources of Old Testament study, will be surprised 
to learn that this essay on the Psalter is entirely 
adequate. It gives just what a reader needs to 
know, and gives it in a way that every reader will 
find interesting. The other volumes and _ their 
writers are as follow: Genesis, by Principal E. 
Griffith-Jones, D.D., and Professor A. C. Welch, 
D.D. ; Hebrews, by Dean Inge and Professor H. L. 
Goudge, M.A., D.D., of Oxford; and Si. Luke, by 
the Rey. Dr. Norwood, of the City Temple, and 
Professor F. R. Barry, D.S.0., M.A., of King’s 
College. All the volumes are on their own lines 
excellent. 


Many among us will welcome the appearance of a 
second series of Essays and Addresses on the Philo- 
sophy of Religion, by that singularly gifted Roman 
Catholic layman, the late Baron Friedrich von 
Hiugel, LL.D., D.D. (Dent ; 15s. net). A modern- 
ist in outlook, von Hiigel has exercised a deep 
influence upon theologically and philosophically 
minded men and women of this generation, irre- 
spective of creed or school. This has been due, 
apart from his learning and reflective ability, and 
despite his curiously overloaded style, to the 
breadth of his intellectual sympathies, the tender 
human quality that breaks through his writings, 
and, above all, the true note of religious experience 
that he sounds so insistently, so earnestly and 
joyously. ) 

The volume before us consists of ten essays and 
addresses, written between 1904 and 1922. They 
differ in importance, as also in scope and adventure. 
There is an eloquent plea for official authority as a 
normally necessary part of the total religious life ; 
a learned study of the place and function of the 
historical element in religion ; and a cognate study, 
with George Fox illustrating the radically opposite 
view, of the bodily, that is, the historical and the 
institutional in religion. ‘ Universalism and Ecclesi- 
asticism, Spiritualism and Sacramentalism,’ says 
von Hiigel, ‘can go, indeed have gone and do go 
together, each in and through the other.’ A 
peculiarly interesting essay, rich in concrete in- 
stance, is on certain central needs of religion, and 
the difficulties of liberal movements in face of the 
needs ; another essay is in substance a criticism, 
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able and penetrating, in the name of the Platonist 
tradition of God as the Self-existent, of the pan- 
theistic flavour of the late Dr. Pringle-Pattison’s 
Gifford Lectures. But the most valuable, as it 
is also the most elaborate, of all the essays 1s that 
on ‘Suffering and God.’ It examines the Greek, 
the Jewish, and the Patripassian currents of thought 
about God, and holds with St. Bernard, in his classic 
lament on the death of his twin-brother Gerard, 
that there exists the deepest compassio, but no 
passio—only Pure Joy—in God. It is an essay 
that will be provocative of much discussion. In 
the background of it lie the Platonist tradition 
aforesaid and the orthodox dogma of the Two 
Natures in Christ. 


The Indian Outlook, by Mr. W. E. S. Holland 
(Edinburgh House Press; 2s. 6d. net), is in the 
highest degree an informing and thought-provoking 
book. Any one who wishes to get a sane and well- 
balanced view of the currents of opinion among the 
educated classes in India, in relation both to the 
Empire and to the Christian faith, and the causes 
which have led to the formation of that opinion, 
cannot do better than read it. And every reader 
will find in it abundant food for serious reflection 
and searching of heart. Perhaps the picture of 
Indian unrest is somewhat highly coloured, for, as 
the writer himself remarks, ‘ Probably the masses 
in India do not greatly care who rules them, if only 
they are fed and prosperous.’ Still the present 
attitude of the educated classes is of immense 
significance, and cannot. be too closely and sym- 
pathetically studied. 

In regard to India’s attitude to Christianity, two 
hopeful facts emerge. On the one hand, * the 
village population is still as open as ever to receive 
the Christian message. The outcaste peoples are 
still crowding into the Church, which stretches out 
to them the hand of human brotherhood.’ On the 
other hand, among the intelligentsia ‘there is an 
increasing appreciation of the fact that Christianity 
is in origin an Eastern religion. While there is a 
growing revulsion against European Christianity, 
educated India is each day more and more power- 
fully attracted by the figure of the Christ. His 
It is a 
most rare thing to-day for the missionary working 
amongst the educated classes to come across any 
opposition to the person or claims of Jesus Christ. 
His way is open as never before to the heart of 
thinking India.’ 


The incomparable A. B. Davidson had a famous 
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lecture on Saul, to hear which his students returned 
year after year, leaving other distinguished pro- 
fessors with empty class-rooms. It never ceased 
to thrill, and the spell of it remained in after years. 
Dr. R. S. Simpson told how, on one occasion, in 
writing a sermon on Saul he had a positive struggle 
to follow his own line of thought, and how thankful 
he was that he had done so when from the pulpit 
he saw his old professor among the audience. The 
Rey. J. A. Hutton, D.D., is strong enough to follow 
his own line on any topic he may handle, and his 
treatment of the first king of Israel in The Tragedy 
of Saul (Hodder & Stoughton ; 6s. net) is a masterly 
character study, marked by all that freshness of 
thought, that insight and imagination and poetic 
feeling which we have learned to associate with 
everything that comes from his pen. 


In Studies in the Text of the New Testament 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; 8s. 6d. net), Professor A. T. 
Robertson, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., of Louisville, 
Kentucky, continues the work, for which he is 
already so well known, of popularizing the results 
of New Testament scholarship. This book provides 
“illuminating sidelights on the text and teachers 
of the New Testament.’ As in a former volume 
he pleaded that the preacher should be able to read 
the Greek New Testament, in this volume his plea 
is that the preacher should know something of 
textual criticism. The story of the Textus Re- 
ceptus is told afresh, the losses and gains in the 
critical text are estimated, there is a brief account 
of Canon Streeter’s theory of local texts, and an 
account of readings in the Western text that seem 
to be right. There was room for the chapter on 
“The Revision after Forty Years,’ and the discus- 
sion of Recent Translations may give guidance to 
any who are hesitating in their choice of one of 
the modern translations. 


The last sermon in ‘The Christian Year’ this 
month has been taken from the Rey. T. H. Darlow’s 
latest volume. The title of the volume is The 
Love of God (Hodder & Stoughton ; 6s. net). It 
contains twenty-five addresses, the idea of love 
binding them all together. There is much thought 
that will be found suggestive here, and it is pre- 
sented in the attractive way that we expect from 
the former Literary Secretary of the Bible Society, 
and from the author of the outstanding biography 
of Robertson Nicoll. 


Notable Women of the Bible, by Annie R. Marble 
(Sampson Low; 3s. 6d. net), contains a brief 
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record of every woman of any importance men- 
tioned in the Bible, including the Apocrypha. The 
field is immense, and the number of characters 
introduced is very great, but they are skilfully 
grouped under the headings of Wives, Mothers, 
Women in Patriotic and Religious Service, Friends 
and Co-workers. The writer shows accurate know- 
ledge of Bible history and of the social conditions 
of Bible lands. She succeeds in painting a very 
complete and vivid picture of the Hebrew woman 
in her home. Many of the sketches are illuminated 
by references to modern literature and art. and a 
very full index adds to the utility of the book. 


Books on religious teaching are not always very 
helpful, but we may make an exception of Winning 
Ways in Teaching, by Mr. T. Oliver (Melrose ; 
3s. 6d. net). In spite of its unattractive title, it 
is full of common sense, based on a real experience 
of teaching. All teachers will confirm the hints 
given here, to the beginner for the most part. And 
where one differs there is room for two opinions. 
The points dealt with are too numerous for mention. 
But it may be said that any student of teaching, 
whether in the day school or Sunday school, will 
find real guidance in this book, for both the pre- 
paration of his lesson, and (what is more important) 
the preparation of himself for giving a lesson. 


Notes on St. John and the Apocalypse, by Mr. 
Alexander Pallis (Milford ; 3s.), belongs to a type 
of literature of which we have too little. It is 
not an exhaustive commentary on these two New 
Testament books, but only contains notes on points 
on which the author has something new or im- 
portant to say. At the beginning of Jn 6% the 
suggestion is made that for ow we should read et. 
‘Though you did once receive bread from above 
(the manna), still the true bread is that given by 
my Father.’ 5%? he believes to be an example of 
a misplaced negative: ‘If you believe his writings, 
how is it that you do not believe my words?’ On 
18! the suggestion is offered that we should read 
not ‘ another’ but ‘a new’ disciple, this unnamed 
disciple being John Mark, who was for a time under 
a cloud. The point of 19%4, ‘immediately blood 
and water issued,’ is that the body had not dried 
up or suffered corruption in any way, thus pro- 
viding a fulfilment of Ps 164°. The incorruptibility 
of Christ’s body became a frequent argument in 
early Christianity. The volume is one of much 
interest. 


There cannot be many subjects on which people 
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speak with more assurance and less knowledge than 
on Buddhism. And, until quite recently, the lack 
of knowledge at least was not inexcusable. For 
the great mass of the teachings of the Buddha had 
not been made accessible to us in the West. Really 
to know with some smattering of first-hand know- 
ledge, one had to learn Pali—an ungainly, sprawling 
kind of tongue with small winsomeness about it. 
That was a fairly dense and prickly thicket to have 
to push through. And yet only so, in the words of 
the old story of Huien Tsiang, could one reach 
the out-of-the-way cave upon the walls of which 
appeared the authentic vision of the great teacher. 
All that is now rapidly passing away, thanks to the 
energy and enthusiasm of a band of very thorough 
scholars who are translating the long Pali Scriptures 
for us bit by bit. Here, for example, comes the 
second and concluding volume of Majjhima Nikaya, 
that central work, Further Dialogues of the Buddha, 
by Lord Chalmers, G.C.B. (Milford ; 12s. 6d. net). 
This is a plain path, beaten broad and even, which 
the most stumbling feet can follow, and which leads 
one far into the heart of what has so greatly moved 
and helped so many of our fellows down the ages, 
Those who know a little more will be grateful to 
Mrs. Rhys Davids for an index that is much more 
than an index. 

Messrs. Morgan & Scott have published a little 
volume entitled The Prophet Daniel, and Other 
Essays, by Constance L. Maynard, First Principal 
of Westfield College (2s. net). It is a series of brief 
devotional studies that centre chiefly round the 
Book of Daniel ; some are suggested by a verse or 
two in the Song of Songs, and the concluding themes 
are Divine Pardon and Prayer. There is no attempt 
made to consider the ‘ Visions’ of the Book of 
Daniel in detail, and the writer’s attitude to the 
Song is suggested by her decision to ‘ choose out one 
of the few sentences that are obviously intelligible.’ 
Within these limits the volume should be a useful 
help to the devotional life, particularly perhaps the 
brief chapters on Divine Pardon. He 11? is thus 
happily paraphrased, ‘ Now faith is the conviction 
that the Ideal exists, even though you cannot see 
a trace of it.’ as ie 

The Adult School Lesson Handbook for 1927 has 
just reached us, and we gladly commend it to 
leaders of classes and brotherhoods. The title is 
The Life We Live (National Adult School Union ; 
1s. 6d. net). The scheme of study is to look at life 
all round and see what it is like in the Christian 
view. The lessons are carefully prepared and 
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adequately illustrated. In short, this volume is as 


good as its predecessors. 


The problem of securing an adequate number of 
suitable candidates for the ministry appears to be 
as urgent in America as in this country. Professor 
Henry Schaeffer, Ph.D., S.T.M., laments in his 
recent book, The Call to Prophetic Service (Revell ; 
$3.25), that ‘an alarmingly small percentage of the 
brightest boys in college ever find their way into 
the ministry ’ (p. 125), and that even of those who 
do ‘ only about fifty per cent of the ministerial can- 
didates "—at any rate in one Church College which 
he does not name—‘have the consent of both 
parents’ (p. 38). With a view to remedying this 
defect, so far as it can be remedied by an appeal in 
written form, Dr. Schaeffer has written his book 
with the above title. In it he deals with the calls 
of Abraham, Moses, Samuel, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Jonah, John the Baptist, Jesus, 
The Twelve, and Paul. The chapters are very far 
from being mere rhetorical appeals: they are a 
careful study of the whole historical situation—so 
much so, indeed, that one could derive from the 
successive chapters a very good idea of the sequence 
of Hebrew history. The book is an appeal, alike 
stirring and informing, to the young men of to-day 
to enter the goodly succession of those who have 
served their generation in the prophetic office. 
Such appeals should be more frequent, and ministers 
might well learn from Dr. Schaeffer how to deliver 
them effectively. 

In the latest volume of the publishers’ series of 
‘English Theologians,’ Dr. W. J. Sparrow Simpson 
gives an interesting, and at the same time scholarly 
and fair-minded, account of the life and writings of 
Archbishop Bramhall (S.P.C.K.; 8s. 6d. net), the 
energetic and devoted Churchman whose merit was 
early recognized by Laud, and on whom Wentworth 
laid the unenviable task of reforming the Irish 
Church and recovering its lost possessions. It is a 
tribute to Bramhall’s ability and influence that he 
was known to his contemporaries, whether friends 
or foes, even by such designations as the Irish 
Canterbury, Athanasius Hibernicus, and—playing 
upon his name—the Bramble (that the trees called 
to rule over them). 

In accordance with the object of the series, the 
most space is given to Bramhall as a writer. His 
style may often be pedantic, as when he complains 
to one of his opponents: ‘ You congregate hetero- 
geneous matter, and segregate that which is homo- 
geneous.’ But there is no doubt as to his ability 
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in controversy, whether with Presbyterians or 
Romanists, with Thomas Hobbes or Richard 
Baxter. As a contemporary Irish Bishop said, 
‘ He sat on the highest seat of polemic theology.’ 
Dr. Sparrow Simpson is led to speculate what so 
acute and able a divine as Bramhall might have 
produced in the form of constructive theology had 
his lot been happier and more peaceful. Be that 
as it may, he is well justified in holding, from his own 
standpoint, that Bramhall’s writings remain ‘ chief 
illustrations of an ecclesiastical type which aspired 
to be Catholic without being Roman, and to adhere 
to what was primitive without papal additions on 
the one side, or Puritan diminutions on the other.’ 


Proofs are multiplying that there is a growing 
popular demand for books dealing in a serious way 
with the ultimate problems of life. To the elaborate 
treatment offered by Canon Streeter in ‘ Reality,’ 
to which we called attention last month, falls now 
to be added a very competent book on a much 
smaller scale by Dr. T. G. Dunning. It is entitled 
God and the Absolute, with the sub-title, ‘ The 
Philosophical Significance of Religious Experience ’ 
(S.C.M. ; 3s. net), and its worth is warmly attested 
in a prefatory note by Professor C. C. J. Webb. 
The book is a powerful claim for the unique nature 
of religious experience. While it is true that the 
science of religion is only one among many, one of 
the several approaches to reality, it is a quite dis- 
tinctive approach. Religion cannot be interpreted 
in terms of something else, not even of morality, 
and yet it should and can fill everything else. 
One might, in a sense, reach the philosopher’s 
Absolute without quite finding the saint’s God. 
‘The Absolute is the goal of a purely intellectual 
search,’ while ‘God is the object of a personal 
quest.’ In the relationship between the saints and 
God there is a personal warmth that is absent from 
the relationship between the philosopher as such 
and the Absolute. The discussion opens out into 
questions of personality and immortality and other 
such high themes, in all of which the reader feels 
himself to be in contact with an earnest, lucid, and 
powerful mind, equally at home in philosophy and 
theology. 

Prayer: Some Facts and Fallacies, by the Rev. 
F. H. Brabant (S.C.M.; 2s. net), is a little book 
full of sound sense. It discusses briefly but with 
freshness some of the difficulties and misunder- 
standings which arise in connexion with the subject 
of prayer, and gives some practical hints for the 
ordering of the devotional life. The treatment of 
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prayer in connexion with the new psychology is 
particularly good, and should do something to 
lay one of the chief spectres of the modern mind. 


The Selected Addresses and Papers of Simon Wolf 
(Union of American Hebrew Congregations, Cin- 
cinnati) will appeal more particularly to Jewish 
readers. The volume is designed to perpetuate 
the memory of Wolf, who came from Germany in 
1848 at the age of twelve to the United States, and 
who during the-sixty, years or so that preceded his 
death in 1923 took an active and influential part in 
public affairs. Many of his speeches or lectures 
delivered on important occasions are here re- 
produced, on such subjects as ‘The Influence of 
the Jews on the Progress of the World,’ ‘ Church 
and State,’ ‘ The Bible in the Public Schools,’ etc. 
He was a man of generous outlook who, devoted 
Jew as he was, believed that ‘ there is practically 
very, little difference in the various faiths among 
intelligent people.’ He was a powerful champion 
of the absolute separation of Church and State, and 
his attitude to the teaching of the Bible in the public 
schools is expressed in the following sentence: ‘ Ii 
the parent is desirous of having the child taught 
along certain religious lines, there are ample 
opportunities of doing this outside of the public 
schools, without calling upon the public machinery 
for carrying it into effect.’ 


We have not yet come to terms in the fullest 
sense with evolution as it bears on religion. But 
candid minds will be helped in this effort by a 
book just published, Evolution in Religion, by Mr. 
William Stuart, B.A. (Williams & Norgate; 6s. 
net). The author not only traces the evolutionary 
development of religion historically, but classifies 
religions according to their origin and characteristics, 
and traces the same process through the individual 
life. The general thesis of the argument may be 
said to be this: that the Spirit of God is in and 
behind all religion, and that therefore all religions 
may be regarded as in a sense and in part revela- 
tions from God. But this process came to its 
climax in Christianity which is the fulfilment of 
what other religions merely hinted at. Other 
religions are evidence of the presence of God in man 
awakening a thirst for God Himself. Christianity 
satisfies this thirst. It might seem that such a view 
leaves no room for an absolute religion. But the 
writer refuses to admit this, and rightly finds the 
proof of the absoluteness of the Christian religion 
in the Person of Christ. This is a book that will 
both enlighten and reassure readers. It is a task 
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done by a very capable mind, and done with 
scholarship and independent thought. 


The Rev. George S. Marr, M.A., B.D., D.Litt., 
M.B., Ch.B., of Lady Yester’s Parish Church, 
Edinburgh, has published a volume of addresses to 
boys and girls. The title is Happy Youth (Allenson ; 
3s. 6d. net). They are admirable talks, simple in 
language ; but not too simple. We are specially 
impressed by the range of the talks and the amount 
of accurate information Dr. Marr. possesses on all 
' this variety of subjects, and which he is able to 
use so skilfully to keep the interest of the boys and 


girls. 


The object of the ‘ People’s Library ’ (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 2s. 6d. net) is not only to have learning 
without tears, but to make the acquisition of know- 
ledge a thrilling and entertaining adventure. This 
object has been attained in the volume Queen 
Elizabeth. The author is Mr. Sidney Dark, who 
is also the chief editor of the whole series. His 
Elizabeth is ‘not the Virgin Queen who has become 
a Protestant tradition, nor the Gloriana invented, 
with their tongues in their cheeks, by her cavalier 
courtiers, and accepted without qualification by 
such writers as Charles Kingsley, nor even the 
heroic figure which Mr. Frederick Chamberlin has 
created with so much learning and enthusiasm, 
but none the less the Elizabeth of history—the 
coarse-minded, coarse-tongued Tudor, who lied 
and swore like a trooper, and by the sheer force of 
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unscrupulous genius made her country a great 
power.’ 


The Minutes of the One Hundred and Eighty-third 
Annual Conference of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, held last year in the Cathedral city of York, 
form the Year Book of the denomination (Epworth 
Press). It is a volume of more than six hundred 
pages, and contains the latest official details as 
to the membership and the organization and the 
activities of this great religious body. Any one 
who adds to it The Methodist Year Book, 1927, 
issued by the same denomination in the United 
States, will have at command much up-to-date in- 
formation as to the people called Methodists on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

From the Baptist Union Publication Department 
in London we have The Baptist Handbook for 1927 
(5s. net), containing similar full details as to the 
Baptist Union in the United Kingdom. 

The Scottish Church and University Almanac, 
1927 (Macniven & Wallace ; 2s. 6d. net), contains 
the usual detailed information under the headings 
of Synods and Presbyteries of the ministers of the 
Church of Scotland, the United Free Church, the 
Free Church, the Presbyterian Church of England, 
the Episcopal, the Roman Catholic, and Congre- 
gational, Baptist, and Wesleyan Churches in Scot- 
land. This is followed by the necessary information 
as to all the Scottish Universities. The accuracy of 
the contents will stand the test of the examination 
of its particulars. 


YD 6 rn ne en rnneme 


The Parables of (Be Sreasure and Be Dear. 


By Proressor W, P. Paterson, D.D.. EDINBURGH. 


Some of the parables, notably the Prodigal Son 
and the Good Samaritan, have been equally prized 
in every period and in every branch of the Christian 
Church. Others have had their vicissitudes of 
favour and neglect, according as they were deemed 
more or less profitable for doctrine and for instruc- 
tion in righteousness. Roman Catholic theology 
has searched them for testimony to its doctrine of 
Church and Sacraments, and Protestantism has 
magnified those which fall in with the gospel of a 
free and full forgiveness. The pulpit has had its 
preferences which reflected changes in the spiritual 
temperature or in the proportion of faith. When 


it was chiefly sought to persuade men by the terror 
of the Lord, the preacher was drawn to those which 
are charged with the menaces of death, judgment, 
and eternity—as the Ten Virgins, Dives and 
Lazarus, the Talents and the Pounds. In these 
latter days, when eschatology has become almost 
as much of a problem as a message, there has been 
a predilection for the group represented by the 
Sower and the Leaven, which point to a gradual 
coming of the Kingdom, and throw light on the 
laws of its development and the hindrances to its 
progress. If much use is still made of the Parable 
of the Talents, it is not because of its climax of 
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final doom and the horrors of the outer darkness, 
but because of the importance for the present life 
of the principle that faculty increases through 
service, and is weakened or extirpated by disuse. 

The Parables of the Hid Treasure and the Pearl 
were highly esteemed in the golden ages which had 
received a manifest baptism with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire, and in which, along with the faith 
that removes mountains, the ventures and the 
sacrifices of the Christian life were on the heroic 
plane. In the silver and leaden ages there has 
naturally been a disposition to ignore them or to 
tone them down. Their special interest for us lies 
in the fact that they have some features which 
connect them with modern modes of thought, while 
in respect of their central lesson and its high- 
pitched demand they are a grave challenge to 
latter-day Christianity. We shall first touch on 
the modern elements and thereafter examine the 
challenge. 


T. 
THe MopERN FEATURES. 


During the last two centuries an immense 
amount of work has been done in what may be 
called the study of religion from the outside. _While 
medicine has been left to the doctors, and juris- 
prudence on the whole to the lawyers, it has been 
thought desirable to throw religion open to general 
discussion. The theologian, it was felt, is a man 
under authority who defends foregone conclusions ; 
and it was considered expedient that the important 
subject should be investigated by those who, 
occupying the disinterested standpoint of Science 
or Philosophy, could be relied on to take broad 
views and to give impartial judgments. The 
result is that theological literature has been en- 
riched by Histories of Religion, Philosophies of 
Religion, a Science of Religion, and a Psychology 
of Religion. And it is an illustration of the truth 
that wisdom is revealed to babes—or that simplicity 
can be deep—that some of the conclusions which 
have been laboriously reached in these imposing 
discipline had already been found on the surface 
of the modest stories about the treasure trove and 
the wonderful jewel. 

1. The Function of Religion.—One of the great 
standing topics in the philosophical treatment of 
the subject has been the question as to the function 
of religion. What is the end that man has sought 
in cultivating communion with a Divine Being or 
Beings ? One theory is that religion is an affair of 
the intellect ; and that its use has been to enable 
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man to understand, or to suppose that he under- 
stands, the kind of world in which he finds himself 
alive, the nature of the Supreme Power that is 
manifest therein, and his own place and destiny 
within the scheme of things. A second view is that 
it is an affair of the feclings—being akin to the. 
emotions excited by the beautiful and sublime in 
Nature and in works of art—and that its service is 
to hallow experience with unique sentiments of 
awe, reverence, and love, and to shed abroad in the 
heart a heavenly peace and joy. A third is that - 
religion has had as strictly practical a purpose as, 
say, agriculture or medicine. At the same time it 
would appear that these three theories are at one in 
holding that religion is concerned with things which 
are appreciated by the human mind as having 
worth for human beings. The business of religion, 
in the current phrase, is with values. The dispute 
is as to the kinds which have been chiefly sought 
in religion—whether the intellectual values that 
minister to the inquiring mind, or the affective 
values that delight the soul, or the substantial 
kinds which, as the economic and social values, 
satisfy the desire of outward well-being, or which, 
as the moral values, satisfy the aspiration after in- 
ward perfection. It is now generally held that the 
primary aim of religion has been to be useful as the 
means of protection against the dreaded evils of 
the human lot, and of the possession of vital well- 
being. And this last view seems to be right ; for 
every religion which has made a mark on the life 
of nations has been trusted for an effective salvation 
of some sort which might indeed be nothing more 
than worldly prosperity and security, but which 
also could rise to the height of redemption, 
sanctification, and eternal life in God. 

The twin Parables, now, might have been com- 
posed for a generation which discourses of religion 
in terms of values and of value-judgments. Jesus 
spoke much of the blessings of the Kingdom, and 
these Parables affirm and illustrate their value. 
They liken the Kingdom to gold and silver and 
precious stones—the things which every one thinks 
of as valuable, and which are indeed the very 
symbols of value. They go further and teach that 
the Kingdom so far surpasses the other kinds of 
value that it should be as natural and easy to give 
up everything else for its sake as it is for a man 
of affairs to make a profitable investment. They 
support the view that religion is not merely inter- 
esting and pleasant, but that above all it has 
practical utility.. It may be added that they also 
throw light on the precise nature of the service 
which religion renders in the matter of values. 
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In his Philosophy of Religion, Professor Héffding 
limits its function to the conservation of values, 
and would thus need a parable in which attention 
was fixed on the savings which a man had gathered 
as the result of his labour and thrift, with the steps 
which he took in his anxiety about the safety of his 
hard-won gains. Our Parables relate the story of two 
persons who had a stroke of good fortune, and they 
thus support the view which is maintained against 
Héffding by Professor Sorley in his Moral Values 
and the Idea of God—to wit, that religion stands 
sponsor not merely for the conservation of values, 
but for a large increase of values. 

2. Types of Conversion.—The sister-Parables have 
also a point of contact with the Psychology of 
' Religion. The commentators have often found in 
them examples of two contrasted forms of religious 
experience. ‘In the Parable of the Pearl,’ says 
Olshausen, ‘ we have the picture of a noble nature 
which has sought after truth under an inward 
compulsion, and which, when the revelation of God 
in Christ has shined upon it, has seen therein the 
sum of all good, and taken possession of it through 
self-renunciation. In the Parable of the Hidden 
Treasure we have the picture of a more passive 
and receptive nature to which the good comes un- 
expected and unsought, though this man also has 
the courage and the power to make it his own at all 
costs.’ ‘Some there are,’ says Trench, ‘ who feel 
that there must be an absolute good for man, who 
are therefore seeking everywhere and inquiring for 
this good. Such are likened to the merchant that 
has distinctly set before himself the purpose of 
seeking goodly pearls, and making these his own. 
There are others who do not discover that there is 
an aim or purpose for man’s life, or a truth for him 
at all, until the truth as it is in Jesus is revealed 
to them. Such are compared to the’ finder of the 
hidden treasure, who stumbled upon it unawares, 
neither expecting nor looking for it.’ 

It is of interest to compare what is thus found in 
our Parables with the types that have been noted 
in the scientific study of the subject of conversion, 
Starbuck, in his Psychology of Religion, distinguishes 
three forms of experience according to the different 
ways in which the will behaves in the process 
leading up to conversion. One type of experience, 
he found, was the purely volitional, in which a 
person was conscious of a resolute self-determina- 
tion which had persisted from the beginning, and 
which was felt to govern the final decision. A 
second was the purely non-volitional, in which light 
and peace came in the form of a spontaneous 
awakening. <A third was the semi-volitional which 
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began and was carried on with conscious and 
earnest purpose, while this at the decisive point 
was replaced by the self-surrender that casts the 
burden upon God. The pure volitional type may 
perhaps be recognized in a saying which might be 
a parable in germ—‘the kingdom, of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force ’ 
(Mt 117*). The other two are exemplified in our 
Parables. The worker in the field who lit on the 
hidden treasure when it was not in all his thoughts 
is a perfect example of the conversion which takes 
the form of a spontaneous awakening. The pearl- 
merchant may stand for the semi-volitional type, 
since there was a first stage of deliberate purpose 
and persevering effort, while at the second the 
situation was governed by the great discovery 
which was not of his doing, although it afterwards 
called him to energetic action. 

The idea that the Parables have anything to do 
with the varieties of religious experience is scorn- 
fully dismissed by Jiilicher on the ground that one 
parable only teaches one lesson. In this case the 
details are incidental to the lesson about the value 
of the Kingdom, and have no didactic significance. 
If the worker in the field had not been a seeker, 
it was for the reason that nobody but a fool devotes 
his life to digging at large in the expectation of 
striking treasure-trove. On the other hand, a 
dealer in pearls was bound to be on the outlook for 
bargains. But while there is much to be said for 
the general principle of one parable one lesson, it 
is possible to push it to a pedantic extreme. It is 
very unlikely that Jesus felt Himself bound to 
adhere as rigorously as a scientific exegete to a 
theory of the limits of parabolic teaching. As the 
two Parables point the same moral, there must be 
some reason why there are two when one would 
have served the purpose. It may be said that 
the lesson was repeated in order to deepen the 
impression, or that Jesus deemed it useful to vary 
it in different localities—the story of the treasure- 
trove being better adapted to awaken the interest 
of peasant folk, while the story of the trader and 
the jewel might make a stronger appeal to the 
city dwellers. It seems, however, to be at least as 
good an explanation that Jesus gave His lesson in 
two forms which mirrored the experience of two 
different classes of disciples, so that the first would 
be more convincing to one class, the second to the 
other. There were those like Matthew—to whom 
the revelation and the call came when he was 
sitting at the receipt of custom—who could recog- 
nize themselves in the digger who found the treasure 
when he was not seeking it. There were others 
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who did not recognize themselves in the care- 
less and unexpectant treasure-finder, but who 


could rejoice in the similitude of the merchant 
seeking goodly pearls—those who, like Peter and 
Andrew, and the sons of Zebedee, had once 
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journeyed from Galilee to the lower Jordan that 
they might learn more from John the Baptist of 
the laws and the promises of God, and who there 
found the Christ. 

(To be continued.) 


Samaria in MBab’s Time: 
Harvard Excavations and Beir Results. 


By THE REVEREND J. W. 


THE ancient town of Samaria lies immediately west 
of the modern village of Sebastiye. From the 
seventh year of Omri (c. 880), the kings of Israel 
had their chief palace there. The recent account 
by the Harvard University archeologists (G. A. 
Reisner, C. S. Fisher, and D. G. Lyon) of excava- 
tions on the site of this ancient capital, together 
with comments by René Dussaud? and others, 
throw considerable light on the Israelite civilization 
at this early period. If Ps 45 be taken as present- 
ing a picture of royal life and society in the first 
years of the Israelite monarchy, probably, as some 
think, in the time of Ahab 3 (c. 875-853), the excava- 
tions do nothing at least to weaken such a view. 
They give us a picture of the grandeur of Samaria, 
especially in his day, with its strong walls, its 
palaces, its temples, its private houses built with 
hewn stone (Am 514), its perfect organization, its 
riches, and its power. Renan has said that Ahab 
‘ equalled Solomon in mental grasp and surpassed 
him in military valour.’* He certainly seems to 
have developed Israelite civilization. 

The Harvard account affords confirmation of 
the Biblical fact (x K 16%) that the site was not 
inhabited before the time of Omri (c. 887). Ex- 
cavations have been pushed to the ancient rock 
surface beneath. This surface, at its highest area 
(the Omri scarp), bears the channels and cup-marks 
common all over Palestine, and this must have 
been the condition of it when Omri bought the 

1Havvard Excavations at Samavria 
Harvard University Press, 1924. 

2‘Samarie au temps d’Achab,’ Revue Syria, 1926, 
pp. 314 fi. 

3Renan, Hist. du peuple d’Isvaél, ii. pp. 263 ff. ; 
Syria, 1925, p. 318. 

4Op. cit., ii. p. 301. 


(1908-10). 


Jack, M.A., GLENFARG. 


hill. No ceramic or other traces of habitation 
preyious to Omri’s date can be found: the only 
vestiges of occupation beyond the iron age belong 
to the neolithic period. 

Only one gate into the town is mentioned in the 
Old Testament, and this has been found on the 
west, with traces of primitive fortification con- 
sisting in a tower or citadel, measuring 57-41 feet 
by 42°65 feet, of solid well-built masonry, which 
dates from the time of Omri. The bottom of this 
tower has been unearthed, sunk in a deep trench 
(over 16 feet deep at one part) in the rock. It 
was on the esplanade or open space in front of this 
that the famous council of war took place between 
Ahab and Jehoshaphat, when they decided to attack 
Ramoth-Gilead. The ancient defensive wall of 
the town, dating, it is thought, from Omri’s time, 
must have been of massive construction. It has 
been uncovered only in two places, at the western 
gate and at one point towards the south where it 
is found to be about ro feet thick, with bosses on 
all the outer stones. The ground slopes down 
considerably on the outside of the wall here, and 
to prevent the front of the latter from slipping 
down the cliff it has been placed over 3 feet 
back from the verge, and its foundations have 
been sunk about 6 feet deep into the rocky bottom. 
In this way the building of a formidable supporting 
glacis, such as existed at Megiddo, was avoided. 

Omri’s palace, the foundations of which have 
been excavated to the solid rock cut to receive 
them, is not a large one, and the material used for 
its construction is a poor quality of yellow lime- 
stone obtained from the site and the adjacent 
slopes, where a number of small quarries have been 
uncovered. It is composed of various halls abutting 
on open courts. Many of the exterior stones have 
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a heavy rough boss with a marginal dressing on 
the edges, like the rusticated work of the Petti 
Palace in Florence. This architectural device is 
found more commonly under Ahab, and really 
belongs to Palestine. Immediately to the west of 
this building and connected with it, Ahab erected 
his ‘ivory palace’ (xr K 223°; cf. Ps 458), making 
Omri’s structure the nucleus of it. This second 
palace, the foundations of which were also laid in 
rock cuttings, is far more extensive in plan and 
_ better constructed, showing a taste for architec- 
ture which was doubtless fostered by Tyrian in- 
fluence. The palace is composed of three parts: 
first, the palace properly so-called; then a vast 
outer court, 104 yards long, enclosed by a heavy 
retaining wall over 6 feet thick, around which 
was a series of small rooms, serving no doubt as 
domestic offices, chariot houses, and stables; and 


lastly, a strong rectangular tower (41 feet by 52-49. 


feet) outside this court and guarding the entrance. 
For this new construction beautiful blocks of yellow 
limestone were used, a fact which has led Reisner 
to conclude that herein lies the origin of the term 
‘ivory palace.’ But this term was applied rather 
to houses the rooms of which were panelled or 
decorated with ivory (cf. Am 315), as many rooms 
still are in Damascus and other cities of the East. 
The Egyptian and Babylonian monuments refer 
to the widespread trade in ivory, and Ahab must 
have had no difficulty in securing sufficient quanti- 
ties of this material from Tyre, which was the 
principal centre of the trade (Ezk 27% 15). An 
ivory box found at Enkomi in Cyprus, picturing 
a Syrian or Pheenician chariot, dates from this 
epoch.t In the courtyard of Ahab’s palace the 
excavators discovered an ivory handle carved in 
the form of a winged Ureus, and an ivory dagger 
handle with the end shaped in the form of a snarling 
lion’s head; and in early débris elsewhere they 
found fragments of ivory, including an object 
shaped like an Egyptian breast pendant, in the 
form of a Bes-head, with ornamental collar. 

One of the most interesting parts of the building 
laid bare is the tower (forks) ,2 which stood in front 
of the entrance, and in which the royal guard 
generally lived so as to be near the palace without 
being inside it. It was in this very tower that 
king Pekahiah was assassinated by his chief officer, 
Pekah (2 K 15”). In the days before Omri, when 
Tirzah was the capital of Israel, the royal palace 


1Dussaud, Civilizations 
fig. 199. 
22 K 15*; cf. Tirzah, 1 K 163, 


pré-helléniques, 2° éd., 
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there also possessed a protective tower or armon 
(x K 1618), and when Omri attacked the town, 
Zimri fled to this place of defence, set fire to it, 
and perished in the flames. Dussaud may be right 
in concluding that this fire was one of the reasons 
which, at a time when the Assyrian menace was 
becoming threatening, led Omri to found another 
capital, and it is not improbable that the armon 
at Samaria, ascribed by the excavators to Ahab, 
dates from Omri’s reign, especially as it is only 
about ten yards from the latter’s palace. 

Within the great court of Ahab’s palace, near the 
southern extremity of it, there are the remains of 
a fairly large building (82 feet by 36 feet), con- 
taining eighteen square rooms opening off corridors, 
which has apparently been the residence of the royal 
stewards, or at least magazines or storerooms for 
oil and wine brought to the palace as revenue, as 
the ostraka mentioning these products were found 
in it. This building, containing doubtless records 
and other valuable things also, was probably the 
place that Ben-Hadad 11. was anxious to search 
in addition to Ahab’s palace (1 K 208). At the 
north end of the court is a cemented pool or fish- 
pond (33°63 feet by 17 feet, but sometime later 
the size was lessened), about 20 inches deeper at 
the one end than the other, the bottom of which 
has a thick layer of greyish cement harder than 
the rock beneath. This pond must have served 
for watering the horses and for cleaning the chariots. 
We cannot help recalling the historic scene when 
Ahab, after being mortally wounded at the attack 
on Ramoth-Gilead, bled to death in his chariot, 
and his servants washed it along with his armour 
in the ‘ pool of Samaria’ (x K 22°). After Ahab’s 
death, other buildings with even better masonry, 
which are attributed tentatively by the excavators 
to Jeroboam 11., including a great circular defensive 
tower (diameter about 33 feet inside) with walls 
over 7 feet thick, were added immediately beyond 
the court on the west side. 

The excavations have unearthed a certain amount 
of Israelite pottery (c. 900-700) from the floor 
débris of the Ahab courtyard and the ground 
underneath. Most of this is ordinary wheel-made, 
though much of it is of a finer quality, and some 
of it is decorated with coloured bands or with 
incised pattern. Among other interesting objects 
discovered in the Israelite débris were open (or 
saucer) lamps with one or more spouts; large 
bowls of slate or black and white diorite ; flints 
and stone implements evidently in use in the Israelite 
period long after the introduction of metal ; small 
whorl-shaped objects with a narrow hole, supposed 
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by Macalister to be buttons ; slabs and splinters 
of blue glass (raw material); iron arrow-heads 
(the only metal objects found in undisturbed 
Israelite ground); flat bone spatule or styli, 
rounded at one end and sharpened at the other, 
and supposed to be either for writing on wax or 
clay (as Macalister thinks), or for use in one of the 
common household industries (as Reisner sug- 
gests); Egyptian amulets and scarabs (including 
an Egyptian gold scarab ring, and an Assyrian 
clay letter-seal with the name of the addressee in 
cuneiform); club-shaped pendants of bone orna- 
mented with dotted circles; crude figurines of 
females with tight-fitting robes; and numerous 
other things. Many of these objects were not 
confined, of course, to the Israelite débris, but 
were also found in some or all of the other periods. 
No pieces of Israelite sculpture of any sort were 
discovered. 

The chief interest, however, of the excavations 
lies in the ostraka or potsherds, of which sixty-one 
are legible and contain Hebrew writing. These 
have been discovered in the ‘storehouse’ referred 
to, in the lowest part of the débris. The writing, 
which is beautifully traced with ordinary carbon 
ink by means of a reed pen,! and with wonderful 
regularity,not only gives us geographic and economic 
details, but reveals the nature of the ancient 
Israelitic alphabet in the time of Ahab, much 
earlier than the Zendjirli, the Baal-Lebanon, or the 
Moabite inscriptions. The ostraka were not intended 
to be permanent records, but were meretemporary 
notes, consisting of small accounts of oil and wine 
for the palace. For particularly important writings 
papyrus was the material employed, and judging 
from the 500 rolls of this which Wenamon took 
from Egypt to Byblos two centuries before Ahab, 
there must have been a considerable amount of 
it used. But for ordinary purposes, especially 
where economy was an element, ostraka (¥7N) 
seem to have been the material, and not only 
Samaria but also Elephantine has furnished us 
with numerous specimens. They were usually 
broken to a suitable shape with a certain amount 
of skill, and the inscriptions were not written 
horizontally as jar labels were (always on the upper 
part of the jar), but at various angles, and the 
scribe was sometimes forced to split a word at the 
end of a line, so as to fit the potsherd. The ex- 
cavators have had little difficulty in dating the 
Samaria ones. The words are separated by strokes 
or points, a distinction recognized as very ancient. 


1Oa the process adopted, cf. Breasted, American 
Journal of Semitic Languages, xxxii. (1916), 230 ff. 
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The whole circumstances show that they date from 
the reign of Ahab, and this has been confirmed by 
the discovery in the same débris of fragments of a 
jar of Egyptian alabaster containing the name of 
Osorkon 11. of Egypt (c. 874-856), a contemporary 
of Ahab. They are dated the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and thirteenth year (though no king’s name is 
mentioned), and if the average of these dates be 
taken we may therefore fix them about the eleventh 
year, 7.¢. about 864, being at least twenty years 
earlier than the inscription of Moab (c. 842). We 
have already an Israelite seal dating from this 
period.? It is an intaglio found at Megiddo and 
bearing the epigraph: ‘To Shema‘, servant of 
Jeroboam.’ 

The form of alphabet used is like that of the 
oldest known Israelite inscriptions, and an examina- 
tion of it leads to several important conclusions. 
For one thing, the approximate date of the small 


- agricultural plaque from Gezer, which Lidzbarski, 


Gray, and Ronzevalle have placed in the eighth 
century, if not in the ninth,? must now be fixed 
earlier, probably about 900.4 If the characters 
on it be compared with the Phcenician ones at 
Byblos in the tenth century ® and with those on 
the Samaria ostraka, they will be found to be 
intermediate between these two. The letters heth 
(A), lamed (/), mem (3), and sade ({Z.) are similar 
to the Pheenician, but not so developed as the 
Samaria specimens of these. On the other hand, 
yodh (4_) and caph ( Y’) are identical with the 
Samaria characters, and they thus show progress 
beyond the Pheenician. It is therefore apparent that 
the Gezer plaque must be assigned to about 900 B.C., 
rather than later, as generally supposed, and this 
is also evident from its use of vav in place of the 
definite article (a matter to which we refer below). 
Seeing that some characters on the plaque exhibit 
slight changes from the Phcenician, it must have 
been at this time that the Hebrew writing showed 
a tendency to deviate from the latter, as it was 
probably at this time also—or a little before it, 
certainly not later—that the Greeks borrowed 
their alphabet from Phcenicia.6 Thanks to our 
epigraphists we have now specimens of at least 
seven stages or ‘landmarks’ in the evolution of 
the ancient northern Semitic alphabet. It is now 


2? Schumacher, Tell el-Mutesellim, i. p. 99. 

3 P.E.F. Quarterly Statement,*1909, pp. 26, 32, 112. 

“Cf. Dussaud, Syria, 1926, pp. 327 £. 

5 For these (the Inscription of Abibaal, and that of 
Elibaal on bush of Osorkon 1.) see Montet, Revue 
Biblique, July 1926, pp. 321 ff. - 

® Cf. Syria, 1924, p. 157, and 1925, p. 103. 
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generally agreed! that we must start, not from 
the Babylonian cuneiform writing or the Sumerian 
picture writing, nor from the Cyprian, Minoan, or 
Phestos scripts, but from the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics.? This being so, we have (1) the Serabit 
_el-Khadim inscriptions, in primitive Semitic 
characters, discovered by Petrie in the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, which were invented probably by the 
Hyksos (as Sethe has lately shown), and date from 
about 1900 B.c. ; (2) the Phcenician, which we find 
several centuries later in Ahiram’s tomb at Byblos 
about 1250,° and which has apparently developed 
from the former, as the southern Semitic has also 
probably done; (3) the inscriptions of Abibaal 
(c. 947) and of Elibaal (c. 925), both found at 
_ Byblos and exhibiting excellent specimens of the 
Phoenician alphabet; (4) the Gezer specimen, 
dating from about 900; (5) the Samaria ostraka 
(c. 864) ; (6).the inscription of Mesha on the Moabite 
stone (c. 842); and (7) the Siloam inscription, en- 


_ graved in a recess of the Ophel tunnel (c. 700). 


After this late date we have numerous Israelite seals 
in hard stone, containing alphabetical characters.* 

Another point worth noting, to which Dussaud 
and others have drawn attention, is the difference 
between the definite article in the Gezer plaque ® 
and the Samaria ostraka. In the former vav is 
employed, as yDX ym (‘ month of the fruit- 
harvest’), wpd yn- (‘month of the after-grass’), 
etc., while in the latter we have he, as nywnn nwa 
(‘in the ninth year’), ‘7 (‘the wine, for j*27), 
etc. The vav seems to show that the Hebrew 
language at the beginning of the ninth century 
was at least hesitating as to the notation to be 
adopted for the article (there was none in Pheenician 
writing), whereas about a quarter of a century 
later, judging from the ostraka, the choice had 
become definitely fixed on he. We know that 
originally vav was not a mere copulative conjunc- 
tion but had binding force and was sometimes 
applied in this sense to denote juxtaposition or 
connexion.® This use of it, as Professor G. Hoff- 


1 Alan H. Gardiner, in Journal of Egypt. Archeology, 
1916, pp. I ff. 

2As Lenormant first suggested, or from the 
Egyptian hieratics as his pupil De Rougé argued 
(Mémoire sur lV ovigine de l'alphab. phen., 1874). 

*Dussaud, ‘Les Inscript. phén. du tombeau 
d’Ahiram,’ Syvia, v. pp. 135-137. 

4A list of these is given in Dussaud, ‘Samarie au 


5P.E.F. Quarterly Statement, 1909, pp: 27 4f.; 
Lidzbarski, Ephem. fiir semit. Epigraphik, iii. pp. 
36 ff., 279 fff. 

® Driver, Hebrew Tenses, 122. 


temps d’Achab,’ Syria, 1926, p. 334, footnotes. 
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mann has pointed out, made the second noun 
definite, so that the vav easily took the value of 
the definite article, afterwards passing into ke and 
being generalized and applied to independent words. 
The vav, therefore, in such an expression as }Ds yn" 
on the Gezer plaque is the so-called vav compaginis 
and must be read as }DNN 1°, ‘ month of the fruit- 
harvest.’ We have some instances of this in the 
Old Testament, in poetic cases or elevated language, 
as in Gn 1°, yoxvin’n (‘beast of the earth ’), a 
form which is replaced in v.% by 387 n=N (cf. also 
Ps 501° 797 rogtt- 20, Js 56%: °, Zeph 214), showing 
that both forms are syntactically alike. S. R. 
Driver takes the vav in such cases to be an old 
termination for the nominative singular,’ but while 
this may have been one of the original uses of the 
letter, its replacement in v.% by he (inadvertently 
omitted by him in his quotation from this verse) 
shows that it had the determinative force to which 
we refer. In the Gezer inscription the vav is 
absent in those cases where the following noun 
could not have the definite article, except in one 
case (I. 7), where its absence is evidently due to 
the inexperience of the writer, who appears to 
have been a simple peasant. 

These changes in Hebrew writing by the time of 
Ahab, including the deviations from the Pheenician, 
show considerable intellectual development. It is 
probable that the Israelites had been in possession 
of writing for many ages before this and had made 
constant use of it. David, we are told, wrote a 
letter to Joab, and there were certainly State 
annalists in his reign (2,5 816 20%), and probably 
records going back to a remote period. Earlier 
still Samuel is said to have written a description 
of the first Israelite kingdom in a book (75D), 
According to Hugo Winckler and others,® the Baby- 
lonian cuneiform was the official mode of writing 
in the two kingdoms up to the time of Hezekiah 
(c. 722), and certain Biblical terms have been 
interpreted accordingly. But there is no evidence 
for this. The cuneiform, which was better adapted 
than the Egyptian for writing Semitic, was certainly 
employed in Canaan in the fourteenth century as 
the diplomatic language, according to the Tell el- 
Amarna Letters, but the fact that some of its 
simplest expressions had to be explained by 
Canaanite glosses shows that it was not in common 
use. For everyday purposes it could have had 
no domination over the vernacular of the people, 


* The People and the Book, p. 83. 
8 Winckler, Altoriental. Forschungen, iii. 1902, pp. 
165 ff.; Benzinger, Hebr. Archeol., 2nd ed. p. 176. 
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especially after the Israelites secured possession of 
the land. During the Israelite monarchy at least, 
Hebrew must have been the official mode of writing. 
The Israelites must have used it constantly for 
this purpose generations before Ahab. According 
to the discoveries of M. Montet at Byblos, the 
Pheenician alphabet, with which the ancient 
Hebrew one has such close affinities, was in a per- 
fect condition by the thirteenth century, and 
must have been widely used even at that early 
epoch. 

One particularly interesting fact for the Biblical 
critic, pointed out by Reisner, is that out of twenty- 
one names of places mentioned on these ostraka, 
six are found in Numbers (26°33) and Joshua 
(17?) as names of clans or tribal divisions in 
Manasseh. It may be that some of these names of 
towns and villages arose from the Manasseh clans 
having first colonized them, for many place-names 
in Palestine have arisen in a similar way. Seeing, 
however, that they were clearly in existence as 
localities as far back as Ahab’s time (c. 875), the 
probability is that the redactor, who certainly 
lived after this time, took them to represent or 
to account for the clans. The six names referred 
to are Abi‘ezer, Heleq, Shekem, Shamida‘, No‘a, 
and Hogla. As the first four have a masculine 
termination, and the remaining two a feminine 
one, he has included the former among the male 
descendants and the latter among the female. 
Thus, according to J’s genealogy, the first four 
(along with other three, Asriel, Hepher, and Machir, 
doubtless towns also) are ‘sons’ of Manasseh ; 
in P these four (along with Asriel and Hepher) are 
sons of Gilead, who is given as a grandson of 
Manasseh, while the two last (along with Mahlah, 
Milcah, and Tirzah, towns also) are ‘ daughters’ 
of Zelophehad, a grandson of Gilead. It is apparent 
that such genealogical schemes are different attempts 
to correlate and account for the names of the 
localities referred to. Long ago Kuenen pro- 
nounced Zelophehad’s ‘daughters’ to be really 
towns, but it has been left to these ostraka to prove 
definitely not only this but that Manasseh’s ‘ sons ’ 
are towns also. The incorrectness of the redactor 
is manifest from the mention of Shekem, which 
has been easily identified with the Biblical Shechem 
(Roman Neapolis, modern Nablus). As this town 
is referred to in the papyrus Anastasi 1. as far back 
as the XIXth Egyptian Dynasty (c. 1321-1210 B.c.),? 


1Cf. Contenan, La Civilization phénicienne, 1926, 
P. 325. 

2Eeyptiau Hievatic Texts, i. 1, 
Anastasi I., by Alan H. Gardiner. 
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and even in the Tell el-Amarna Letters (c. 1830), 
it is clear that one cannot find in it the name of a 
son of Gilead ; and it can hardly be doubted that 
the remaining names are not those of persons either, 
but of places, estates, or tribal districts. 

The identification of several of the towns men- 
tioned on the ostraka has been satisfactorily made 
by Reisner, Dussaud,* Abel,® and others. Only a 
few are unknown or doubtful. Of the six referred 
to above, Abi‘ezer (which appears as ‘ Jeezer’ 
in Nu 2630, owing to the beth having disappeared) 
seems to be identical with the Abisaros of Josephus,® 
modern Bisariye, a few miles north-west of 
Samaria (Guérin, ii. p. 214). It may be that the 
name Abi‘ezer was applied to Ophrah, a town in 
which the Abiezrite clan was settled (Jg 611: 4), 
and which disappears from the Biblical records 
after Samuel’s time. No‘ah, which is probably the 
same as Ne‘ah (Jos 191%), is believed to be the 
New’ Testament Nain (Naiv, Lk 7), the modern 
Nein, placed by Eusebius and St. Jerome in the 
neighbourhood of Endor,’? which belonged to 
Manasseh (Jos 171). Owing to the influence of 
the Greek pronunciation, the ‘aim has disappeared 
(though it remains in the Talmud, Na‘im §), as it 
also has in ‘Endor (modern Endur). Hogla, the 
writer would suggest, is probably identical with 
Beth-Hoglah (Jos 15° 181%), modern Kasr Hadjlah, 
south-east of Jericho, for this place, if not actually 
within Manasseh’s territory (the boundary of which 
is nowhere precise), must have been only four or 
five miles beyond it, and may easily have belonged 
to this tribe. Heleq and Shamida‘ have not been 
identified so far, though attempts have been made 
by scholars. 

The ostraka, as already stated, contain notes or 
accounts of oil and wine received by the governors 
or stewards of the palace, evidently for royal 
purposes. They are really accompanying notes 
(similar to way-bills) sent with the oil or wine, and 
they naturally mention only the bare essentials. 
Thus, ostrakon No. 1 (from a fragment of a flaring 
bowl of reddish-brown ware) says: ‘In the xoth 
year (sent) to Shemaryo from (the town of) Be’er-yam 
jar(s) of old (wine), (viz.) Rage‘ (son of)® Elisha‘ 2, 
‘Uzza (son of). . . 1, Eliba (son of). . . t, Ba‘ala 


3 Knudtzon, No. 289. 

+‘ Samarie au temps d’Achab,’ in Syvia, vii. pp. 9 ff. 

5 Revue biblique, 1911, pp. 290 ff. 

5 Ant, Jud., VI. xiii. 8. 

* Onomasticon, 94. 23, and 140. 3. 

§ Neubauer, Géogr. du Talmud, p. 188. 

® The expression ‘son of’ is omitted on the ostvaka, 
as generally in Arabic. 
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(son of ) Elisha‘ (1), Yeda‘yo (son of). . . (x), which 
means that Shemaryo, a royal steward, received 
contributions of wine from the town of Be’er-yam, 
and the names of the consigners are added, with 
the number of jars that each furnished. The word 
used for year is nw (instead of mov), as in the 
Moabite inscription and the Neopunic ones. Again, 
No. 13 (from a jar of grey ware baked pinkish 
buff), as deciphered by Albright and Dussaud, 
says, ‘ In the year 10 (sent) from (the town of ) Abi‘ezer 
to Shemaryo a jar of old wine (jw » Say). To 
Isha (a jar of old wine) from (the town of) Tetel. 
Here Shemaryo and Isha (probably hypocoristic 
for Ish-Ba‘al) are the names of royal stewards. 
A third example, No. 19 (from a similar piece of 
grey ware), says, ‘In the year 10 from (the town of ) 
Yasot a jar of fine oil (ynn yow bax) to Ahino‘am.’ 
A fourth example, No. 17 (written on a similar 
fragment), reads as follows: ‘In the year 10 (sent) 
from Azzah to Gaddiyo a jar of fine oil (yn yow 5a3).’ 
In the two latter cases yn jow probably means oil 
for anointing the body, corresponding to MWS? 
ov, ‘choice oil, which was used for this purpose 
(Am 68). The regions around Samaria were noted 
for the purity of the oil which they produced, for 
Josephus tells us that vast sums of money were 
made by John of Gischala through selling the 
pure oil (€\atov xaGapdv) of Galilee to the Jews 
of Czsarea, who could not secure such oil there 
and would not be dependent on the Greeks.t 

It was Solomon who first introduced an organized 
system of royal stewards, and the kings of Israel 
seem to have continued it or copied it. The 
ostraka, indeed, confirm the historical accuracy of 
t K 4, where we are informed that the upkeep of 
Solomon’s house, his personnel, and his cavalry 
was attended to by twelve prefects or stewards 
(B°282) whose names are given,” cach of whom 
took his turn for a month at a time, securing the 
necessary supplies from a district allocated to him. 
These officers did not displace the tribal chiefs, 
but were merely purveyors or providers for the 
king, his annone curatores. The daily consumption 
was enormous (vv.”? 74), but the supplies were not 
all required for Jerusalem : some of them, destined 
for the horses and swift steeds, were brought to 
the place where the king happened to be (v.*), 
and there were also chariot and cavalry centres 
outside the capital (1 K 106). The arrangements 
in the northern kingdom were probably based on 


i Joseph. Life, 13. 
2: K 48%. From vv.*14 the names of the stewards 
have lapsed, and ‘son of’ only remains. 
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those in Jerusalem. We read, for instance, of 
Obadiah, one of Ahab’s stewards, searching during 
the famine for grass to keep the king’s horses and 
mules alive. It is also recorded that Elah, who 
was king of Israel about twelve years before Ahab, 
was assassinated by Zimri, a cavalry officer, while 
he was intoxicated in the house of his steward, 
which goes to show that the latter had charge of 
the contributions of wine. The inscriptions on 
the ostraka thus seem to be in accord with the 
arrangements referred to in the Biblical history. 

The inscriptions give us the names of royal 
stewards (the consignees), the districts under their 
charge, the consignments of oil and wine received, 
and in many cases the names of the consigners. 
The names of at least a dozen stewards are men- 
tioned, and each one seems to have operated on a 
fixed district. The names of the stewards are: 
Ahino‘am, Shemaryo* (=Shemariah), Gaddiyo 
(=Gaddiah or Gaddiel), Isha (son of) Ahimelek, 
Hanan (son of) Ba‘ara, Gamar (Gomer), Yeda‘yo 
(=Jedaiah), Heles, Bedyo (=Bedeiah), Ba‘alzamar, 
Hannino‘am, Ahima. All of these except the last 
three are Biblical names, and Ba‘alzamar is a 
known Phcenician name. Among the senders of 
contributions there are also many with Biblical 
names, such as Ahaz, Elisha‘, Meriba‘al,* ‘Abedyo 
(=Obadiah), Sheba‘, ‘Uzza, Ela, Gera, Rafa, 
Nathan, and others, while some have Phcenician 
parallels. Judging from the numerous senders, 
the provisioning of Ahab’s household, added to the 
cost of his superb ‘ivory palace,’ must have been 
a large burden on his subjects. With the help of 
Amos and contemporary history we can picture 
the social life that went on, especially in the royal 
household and among the upper classes. Under 
the influence of Jezebel, the halls of the extensive 
palace must haye witnessed many a scene of 
luxury and extravagance. 

Unfortunately, in spite of the valuable work of 
the Harvard archeologists, only a small part of 
the space within the walls of Samaria has been 
excavated. Searchers might yet light on the royal 
tombs, in which so many Israelite kings rest, or 
on the site of the temple of Melkarth, or on the 
ruins of the temple of Astarte, which was still in 
existence when the town was destroyed. For the 
magnificent work already accomplished, however, 
the Harvard excavators have earned the gratitude 
of all Biblical scholars. 


3’ Such names on the ostvaka end in ¥ instead of the 
Biblical 3m or 7). 

4 Meriba‘al was the name of Jonathan’s son, which 
the redactors changed to Mephibosheth (1 Ch 8%4), 
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In Be 


Mirginiius Puertsque. 
Rust.} 


‘ The rust of them shall be a witness against you.’— 
Ja 5%. 
You know what rust is, don’t you? ‘ Of course,’ 
you say; ‘I once had a knife, and I lost it, and’ 
Oh, don’t let us start again on that old story, or 
well never get on. For days and days you kept 
saying, ‘ Mother, I’ve lost my knife.’ ‘ Mother, I 
can’t think where I’ve put my knife.’ ‘ Mother, 
please, do look for my knife.’ But you never found 
it at the time. Months afterwards, out in the 
garden, you came on it one day. And the handle 
dropped off when you touched it ; and the blades 
would hardly open ; and even when they did, they 
were not one little bit of use. They were all 
covered over with a red, dusty, furry kind of thing 
that came off on your hands, and yet seemed to 
leave about as much as ever where it came from. 
Well, that of course was rust. And it cost you 
some shillings, you remember. For your knife 
wouldn’t cut any more, and you had to go and buy 
anew one. But all over the world there are things 
made of steel and iron far bigger than a knife, 
hundreds of miles of railways, and bridges over 
countless rivers, and ships, great ships, huge 
Atlantic liners, and heaps and heaps,more one 
can’t stop to talk about. And if men don’t keep 
watching all these things, the rust will get at them, 
and will eat in and in, and round and round about, 
until it makes a kind of sore upon the iron or the 
steel. When you have a pain youcry out. That’s 
what pain is for. It’s the red light that lets the 
man driving the engine know that there is some- 
thing ahead that shouldn’t be there, and so he stops 
his train until things are put right for him. But 
steel doesn’t feel pain and iron can’t speak, and so 
the rust sore grows and grows, until the rails may 
get so bad that they have to be taken up, and the 
bridges aren’t safe any longer and must be rebuilt ; 
and the ships have to be docked and scraped and 
cleaned. And that takes time, and that means 
money, so much waste indeed that a wise man who 
knows about these things thinks that every year 
rust costs the world—what do you think? Put 
down a five. Got that? Well, now a nothing, 
and another, and another, and another, and an- 
other, and another, and two more—till they are 

1 By the Reverend A. J. Gossip, M.A., Aberdeen. 


and grumpier. 
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Study. 


like the long tail of a kite—{500,000,000, all lost 
each year by rust. 

But there’s another rust, and it wastes more by 
far even than the first. You couldn’t make enough 
nothings this time to add it up, however long you 
tried. For this horrible kind of rust eats away 
lives that might have been how splendid, till they 
tumble to pieces; and clever minds that might 
have helped us all so much, yet nothing comes of 
them ; and all the jolly things in boys and girls 
who used to be decent, but who aren’t that any 
more, because rust has got at them and spoiled 
them. Perhaps in your class there is a boy who 
used to do quite well, who kept a good bit up the 
class, who was an honest little fellow at his lessons, 
doing them thoroughly night after night. And 
then there came an evening when he was tired 
perhaps, or else some game was on, and he just did 
them anyhow. And at school next day he got off, 
or else he didn’t. Any way he ceased to care, got 
slacker and slacker, and lazier and lazier, slipped 
down and down the class, until his last report said, 
‘ Used to be a good pupil, but has gone all to pieces.’ 
But hallo ! isn’t this your name at the head of that 
report ? 

Or you were once a straight little chap, manly 
and obedient and well mannered. And people 
went away saying how lucky Mother was to have 
such a fine boy. But do they say that now? You 
used to dart off cheerily as soon as you were sent, 
and got up at once when you were called, and did 
what you were told as a boy and a soldier should. 
But one night you were deep in a book, a dread- 
fully exciting book, when Mother wanted you ; 
and you just growled out something and read on. 
And since then somehow you have grown slower 
and slower, and crosser and crosser, and grumpier 
The rust has got at you, and look 
what a sad mess it has made of things! Didn’t 
you know? 

Well, what are we to do now we do see it all ? 
The rusty rails have to come up, and the bridges 
may have to be taken down, if they are very bad. 
And must we too be thrown aside as useless ? No. 
I know two little brothers, one is eight and one 
fifteen. The younger one has a motor car that 
runs with real electricity. And he was very proud 
of it until one day he saw another toy car that had 
lamps that really lit and really shone. And he did 
so wish his car had lamps too! And so his brother 
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searched about and found all kinds of old and useless 
things that had been thrown away. He got some 
rusty wire and cleaned it, and some stupid-looking 
rubbish that he made into a splendid battery, and 
the little eyes of an electric torch—any old things 
at all. And the torch’s eyes he fashioned into the 
lamps, and soldered them in cleverly, and made a 
little switch. And so when the small brother, home 
from school, got out his car, and, down upon the 
floor was wishing and wishing his car had got lamps, 
he started and he looked at it again. For there 
were lamps, real lamps! And when he touched the 
little switch they really lit andreally burned! And 
it was all made out of some old rusty things that 
had been thrown away. But no one has such 
clever hands as Jesus Christ. Out of the rustiest, 
crabbedest, sulkiest boy He can make such a 
glorious little chap. With just our crossness and 
our peevishness to work with, He can change us 
into lights that really shine. Let’s take it all to 
Him, the whole mess we have made of things, these 
rusty, useless, selfish little hearts of ours, and He 
will make a great thing of them yet. 


The Mark of the Beast. 
“ Beware of dogs.’—Ph 3?. 


_ Dogs are pets and faithful friends with us; in 
_ the East they are outcasts and scavengers, and 
when a man wants to call any one by a vile and 
insulting name, he calls him ‘a dog.’ So when 
' St. Paul wanted to describe some mean, under- 
_ hand, slinking folk who were making trouble he 
called them ‘ dogs’ and warned the Christians to 
beware of them. 
Well, here is a story of a dog. Everybody likes 
- dog-stories: Ulysses’ hound that recognized him 
at his home-coming when nobody else did; 
_ Llewellyn’s Gelert who saved the young prince and 
was killed by the hasty father ; Greyfriars’ Bobby : 
_ these are all pleasant stories about dogs. This is 
' not so pleasant. ' 

It is written on a brick in the British Museum, 
which bears the imprint of a dog’s paw, the mark 
_ of the beast. Thousands of years ago in Babylon 
the brickmakers were at their work, making bricks 
of moist soft clay, moulding them very carefully, 
for they were for the king’s palace. As each brick 
was finished, it was stamped with the king’s mark 
and set out to dry and harden in the hot sun. 

Noonday came and the workmen went off for 
their midday meal. In the sun the sentry drowses. 
A dog comes slinking up to see what it can steal. 

1 By the Reverend Stuart Robertson, M.A., Glasgow. 


Suddenly the sentry notices and shouts and hurls 
a stone. The dog scurries for the gate, but the 
mischief has been done. One paw has trodden on 
a brick and left its mark right on the top of the 
mark of the king, blotting it out. There will be 
trouble for the unfaithful sentry, and the brick is 
spoiled for its high purpose. An unclean thing has 
touched it and left its mark. 

So out it goes into the rubbish heap, and there it 
lies buried under the dust for thousands of years, 
till at last it is dug up and brought with many 
others to London to tell its silent sermon of how 
the mark of the beast defaced the mark of a king 
and wasted the work of his servants. 

It is the story of many lives. Moulded in God’s 
image, stamped with His character, meant to be 
part of His building, they have been spoiled. The 
watchman dozed, conscience slept, and some 
beastly thing set its unclean foot where the print 
of God’s finger had been, and they were no use 
for God and goodness. They went into the rubbish 
heap, cast out, outcasts. 

You see them in the Bible. Mary Magdalene 
was once a sweet, innocent girl, clean and pure 
from the hand of God. But an unclean thought 
stole into her heart and set its foot on its beauty, 
and she became an evil thing. You find her, Jesus 
found her, on the rubbish heap of life—‘ a woman 
of the city which was a sinner.’ 

Zaccheus was once a decent, honest lad. Buta 
slinking, greedy, sneaking thought stamped itself 
on the soft clay of his nature, and he became a 
swindler and a cheat, another outcast. 

And that would have been all their story, like 
the story of the brick, had it not been that it was 
Jesus who found them in the rubbish heap. For 
He can do with souls what workmen can’t do with 
spoiled bricks: He can blot out the mark of the 
beast and restore the stamp of God’s image. He 
is a Saviour. He did that with Mary Magdalene 
and with Zaccheus and the woman of Samaria. 
He made them again, bricks fit for the building of 
God. He can do that for any one, and He is the 
only one who can. 

That is great news, and good news. But here is 
better. He can keep us from the beginning so that 
the beast shall never set his mark on us, and the 
mark of the king shall be as clear and undefaced 
at the end as at the beginning. 

And this is, above all, news for you young folk. 
Your nature is like soft clay now, ready to take any 
impression. That is what ‘character’ means. It 
means ‘stamp, ‘impression.’ You are God’s 
handiwork ; you come from Him; you are His ; 
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His stamp is on you and He means you to live for 
Him. 

How are you going to keep His mark unblotted ? 
It is not easy. Watchers may nod. Fathers and 
mothers can’t see everything. Your own conscience 
may sleep, and some prowling, slinking evil set its 
ugly mark on you. 

One sees faces in the street stamped with the 
stamp of evil as plainly as a sheep is marked with 
ochre. They weren’t always like that. There 
was an artist once who used a beautiful boy as a 
model for a picture of the Infant Jesus. His face 
was pure and innocent. Years afterwards he 
wanted a model for a picture of evil. He found 
one in the street and paid him to sit; and he 
found out that it was the same person! The boy 
who had served for a likeness of Christ had grown 
up, and the mark of things beastly had quite 
blotted out the stamp of God. 

Girls and boys, you are meant to be real ‘little 
bricks,’ as we say. We know what we mean when 
we say, ‘ He’s a brick!’ and all who love you want 
to be able to say it of you, even God Himself. You 
are His bricks to build His Holy City. His stamp 
is on you in the beginning. He made you and 
moulded you. The only way to keep His image 
unspoiled and His mark undefaced is to give your- 
selves now to Christ to keep. It is good to know 
the Saviour who restores and remakes and redeems 
the life that has gone wrong, and rescues that, out- 
cast from the rubbish heap. But it is best of all 
to know the Saviour who can keep us from the 
beginning ; and you can know Him now. 


Tbe Cbristian Pear. 
SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT. 
The Disturbing Dream. 


“Wherefore look ye so sadly to-day? And they 
said unto him, We have dreamed a dream, and there 
is no interpreter of it.—Gn 40% 8. 


It was not their dungeon, but their dream, that 
so disturbed Joseph’s fellow-prisoners that morn- 
ing. ‘ Wherefore look ye so sadly to-day ?’ said 
Joseph to Pharaoh’s officers, as he went his round 
of the prison. And they did not reply, ‘ Because 
we languish in prison ; because we have lost a very 
good job; because our chances of promotion are 
seriously imperilled; because we are worrying 
about our wives and children.’ They were sad, 
they said, because they had dreamed a dream. 

One of the most arresting features of our age is 
the sad aspect of men and women to-day. There 
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is something pathetic even about their frenzied 
pursuit of pleasure. Shades of the prison-house, 
as Wordsworth has warned us, begin to close about 
us all as life goes on. We grow conscious of our 
limitations, and as those sober-liveried warders, 
Age and Infirmity, begin to visit us in their rounds, ~ 
we grow more sensitive to the clank of chains and 
the creaking of locks. But none of these things 
is the real cause of our distress. Man has an 
amazing capacity for adjustment to environment. 
It is not his dungeon, but his dream, that makes 
him look so sadly to-day. Dreams can be much 
more disturbing things than dungeons, a fancy far 
more painful than a fetter. It is the thing that has 
come to us from outside the prison that is so per- 
turbing, the vision of that which we might have been, 
of the place which we might have filled. All the 
restless seeking, all the discontent, is evidence that 
man has dreamed of something better than prison 
fare, some loftier destiny, some ampler sphere. 
The world’s trouble is that of the dream that finds 
no explanation or fulfilment. 

‘Do not interpretations belong to God ?’ said 
Joseph to the sad-visaged prisoners. ‘ Tell it me, 
I pray you.’ How men long for sympathy and 
understanding, an ear in which they can tell their 
dreams and whisper their desires! The world 
to-day, looking so sad after its long and broken 
night, needs some one who will take it back to 
God,:some one who will encourage it to give its 
confidence. ‘Do not interpretations belong to 
God? Tell it me, I pray you.’ Joseph is not too 
busy to stop and listen to the story of the strange, 
perplexing dream. 

That is why the Man Christ Jesus is saving the - 
world from despair once again, because He visits — 
each in the narrow confines of his cell, seeing the 
troubled look, and inviting the confidence of each 
sufferer. He takes us back to God. He explains 
life to us, showing us for what we were meant. He 
came down and shared our prison fare in order that — 
He might do this thing for us. ‘ Tell it me, I pray 
you,’ says the voice which speaks as never man | 
spake. And they tell it,‘ each man his dream.’ He 
knows ; He makes it plain. It takes One who was 
tried in all points like as we are, yet without sin, to 
tell us the meaning of life, and the heart of man 
turns to that interpreter of dreams, with His tender 
tones, so healing of the world’s sadness, ‘ Tell me, © 
I pray you.’ 

Have we grasped the meaning of that yearning 
which sometimes rocks the very soul? ‘The artist 
flings his canvas aside; the author tears up his 
MS.; the musician still seeks the lost chord; the 


‘ and serve Him at His table. 


_ to us as none other living can do. 
| programme set forth the usual banal explanations 
_ of what people have thought was in Chopin’s mind 
_ and heart before he sobbed it forth upon the 
| strings. 
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social reformer is impatient with the slow-moving 
wheels of progress ; the scholar pursues an endless 
research ; the scientist finds that one discovery 
but beckons him on to another; the captain of 
industry scraps the ever inadequate plant; the 
explorer sails on and on. ‘ Wherefore look ye 
so sadly to-day?’ Because yesterday we were 
content to awake from a dreamless sleep, and had 
no thoughts above the trough. But to-day we 
are thralls of a dream. Last night we inhabited a 
prison, and were not ill-content: to-day we are 
unhoused by a dream, pilgrims of a discontent. 

Joseph was the very man to trust with the secret 
of a dream, for he, too, had been a dreamer of 
dreams. ‘Tell it me, I pray you,’ says a greater 
than Joseph. In His words and in His deeds, in 
His life and in His death, He has shown us all. 
He came to tell us that this yearning for freedom 
is the earnest of our inheritance ; that it is no 
delusion of the night, the offspring of sorrow and 
despair, that we shall yet stand before the King, 
He has shown us that 
there is no destiny too high, no dream too exalted, 
for the prisoners who are continuing a season in 
ward. There is no key to life save that which Jesus 
offers. 

When we see that vacant look upon the faces of 
the pleasure-seekers ; when we see that hunted 
look upon the faces of so many of the workers, that 


- anxious look upon the faces of the great employers 
of labour who have to find work for all; when we 
see that wistful look upon the faces of so many ’ 


young men and women who are facing life with all 
its possibilities, we know their need. They need 
an interpreter, some one who will explain them to 


- themselves and show them the meaning and the 
_ opportunities of life. They have each and all 


dreamed of a better world, of a healthier society, of 


a nobler destiny, of a happier outlook. The heart 


of man has dreamed great dreams; but to-day 


_ there is sadness everywhere, for he has lost the key 
_ to their interpretation. 


One evening some of us heard Chopin’s great 


Nocturne in C Sharp Minor played by that won- 


derful little elfin old man who interprets Chopin 
The printed 


One said, ‘ It is the gloomiest and grandest 
of Chopin’s moody canvases’; another, ‘The 
sudden outburst of quickly passing passion followed 
by accents of despair—all of which seem to speak 
of the tragedies of life.’ But those of us who heard 
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will never forget how, before he seated himself 
at the piano, the little maestro came forward with 
that unearthly smile of his, and told us the secret.- 
‘I must tell you; it is very interesting. Chopin 
told Liszt, and Liszt told me. In this piece all is 
sorrow and trouble—oh! such sorrow and trouble’ 
—until he begins to speak to God, to pray ; and 
then it is all right.’ That is the burden of all the 
low-toned nocturnes of life. All is sorrow andi 
trouble until we turn to God. 

A wonderful sense of peace must have stoler 
into the hearts of Pharaoh’s two officers as they 
unburdened themselves into Joseph’s sympathetic 
ear. His interpretations must have brought the 
two men great comfort and great strength, the one 
to live and the other to die. It makes all the differ- 
ence when we know that the issue of our lives, 
whatsoever it may prove, is not the accident of 
chance, but part of an ordered plan. It is the un- 
interpreted life that is hard to live. It is the un- 
certainty that torments. If we knew that we would 
glorify God either by living or by dying, either 
were easy to accept. 

It is neither the mystery of life nor the fear of 
death that brings an ache to our hearts when we 
sit alone with our thoughts. The sadness is in 
this, that we know we were made for bigger and 
better things than we have ever yet reached. We 
may be certain, however, that if our dreams and 
visions are lofty, we shall not be left to languish 
in doubt and uncertainty for ever. For our 
dreams are ever where our treasure lies. And if 
they are about the dignity of service, of pouring 
the red wine of life into the King’s own cup, watch- 
ing the blossoms of endeavour shoot forth, as that 
old Egyptian officer watched them in his so vivid 
dream, we know that we shall never be mocked 
of Him who sends the dream and holds its key.. 
And if the issue of our dream should be other, and: 
the thieving birds should snatch from our basket: 
the bakemeats of life, all that we have toiled to 
prepare for the royal banquet, then we shall get 
something better than bakemeats. For, whether 
we seem to succeed or whether we imagine that we 
have failed, we know that we are His. It is ours 
only to think of our King and how best we may 
serve Him according to our differing gifts. And 
then, whether our dream leads to promotion in 
service here or to promotion in higher courts, we 
know that we are doing God’s will; and that 
brings peace. Ours is the part greatly to dream : 
the interpretations belong to God. 

‘ After three days,’ said Joseph ; and so it came 
to pass. There was no prison in all the land of 
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Egypt that could hold men who could dream like 
that. ‘ After three days,’ we Christian folk repeat ; 
for it was not possible that hell and the grave with 
combined force could hold in their prison-house 
the sympathy and the understanding and the love 
that dwelt in Jesus. 

And still He comes to each of us who is conscious 
of his limitations, comes to them that are in ward 
in what is after all the Master’s house, saying, 
“Wherefore look ye so sadly to-day ?’ ‘ And they 
said unto him, We have dreamed a dream, and 
there is none that can interpret it. And he said 
unto them, Do not interpretations belong to God ? 
tell it me, I pray you.’ } 


THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT. 
The Presence of Christ the Church’s Supreme Need. 


“ Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, 
and Christ shall give thee light.’—Eph 54. 


‘Lo! I am with you all the days’: if that is 
really so, how do we venture to make the assertion 
that the supreme need of the hour in the life of the 
Church is the presence of Christ ? 

One of the greatest pictures in the whole of the 
New Testament is a dark house showing dimly 
through the swiftly gathering gloom. And on the 
threshold, in a listening attitude, stands a radiant 
Form. With upraised hand He knocks, and listens, 
and then knocks again. Patient the face is, and 
gentle, but infinitely sad. Sometimes it seems that 
in all the Bible there is no picture so ravishingly 
winsome and tender; sometimes that there}is no 
picture so charged with rebuke, so vocal with 
Divine Judgment. For, see! whose is that white 
and startled face, that looks out, with a drowsy 
trouble in the eyes, through the dark window’s 
curtains drawn for a moment aside? It is the 
spirit of a Church that had fallen sound asleep, 
Inside, the room was cold and dark. The table was 
unfurnished. The ashes on the hearth were spent. 

What a world of tragic possibilities that picture 
thrusts before our eyes! Christ present always 
with His Church on earth: but it makes all the 
difference in the world whether He is within the 
house, or whether He has been compelled by our 
unfaithfulness to stand on the threshold knocking 
at the door. 

Is Christ within, or left standing at the door 
to-day ? Is He perchance within, but not as our 
honoured Guest? He is present—that much is 
very sure. But do we realize His presence ? From 

1H. L. Simpson, Put Forth by the Moon, 26. 
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that tremendous personality there have flowed 
time and again into human life streams of heal- 
ing, quickening, uplifting—flood-tides which have 
changed the course of history, which have refreshed 
and renewed the face of the dry, parched land. 
Why is it not so to-day ? 

When Balaam stood on the heights and looked 
down on the camp of Israel his tongue was held 
from cursing. He said: 


How shall I curse whom God hath not cursed P 
How shall I defy whom the Lord hath not defied 


The Lord his God is with him, 
And the shout of a king is among them: 


How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, 
And thy tabernacles, O Israel ! 


But to-day all the so-called prophets of the world 
are standing on the heights looking down at the 
Church, and their curses are unrestrained. Why ? 
Because they hear no more the rustle and the 
shouting as the King passes through the camp. 
Yes, that is the only thing that will silence the 
criticism of the Church to-day: the realized 
presence of the Lord in her midst again, making 
her rise up to do His service with a new conscious- 
ness of power. Not that we need pay too much 
heed to what the critic has to say. It is enough 
to mark the fact that he 7s speaking. There is only 
one Critic who has the right to be heard by the 
Church ; and that is the Church’s Master and Lord. 


‘And He speaks to us through our own consciénces. 


Are we not conscious that much of the old 
radiancy of faith and trust has faded from the face 
of Christ’s Bride? And is it not true that it is 
because the certitude, the assurance of His presence 
has grown somewhat dim and faint? For one 
reason or other an estrangement has fallen between 
us and our Lord. We will not say we have thrust 
Him out to the door again. In many a corner of 
the Church His presence is recognized with joy. 
He is still inside, a guest perhaps among the 
company, but all eyes are not towards Him. He 
might be dead for all the attention multitudes 
nominally within the Church are paying to Him. 
There is a widespread indifference to-day to the 
simple fact, nay, the tremendous fact that Jesus 
is alive. Jesus is alive! But we are concerned 
about other matters, busy about mere exter- 
nalities. 

What would the realized presence of Christ 
mean for us? What a difference it made to 
multitudes that Jesus once lived in their midst. 
Hard hearts, embittered lives, tired folk and 
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broken, looked in His face and saw there a light so 
winsome that they came, they could not tell why, 
to unburden to Him all their care and shame. And 
often, in many another scene with this simple 
workman in the midst, there were tremblings and 
shrinkings and tears and shame. Men drew away 
back from Him, as if His presence were the 
judgment-seat of God. And excitement spread 
over the face of the land. It was all so simple and 
wonderful. And something within the hearts of 
the people began to stir and wake. ‘Never man 
spake like this,’ they said. The Lord hath visited 
His people. 

It was to them as wonderful as it would be to us 
to-day to hear strange news breaking out of the 
skies from heaven. He was the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land—a land where dead souls 
wandered, crushed by superstitions, broken and 
embittered by injustice, oppression, and wrong, 
the sky all blotted out by the tangled growth of the 
Rabbis’ traditions, the ways all blown over by the 
desert sands of their weary rules and maxims ; and 
all the longings of the soul for the presence of God 
dried like the brooks in a summer’s drought—until 
this Man came. And lo, the nightmare was broken 
by a beam of heavenly splendour! The great God 
had burst the awful bars of spiritual death that 
had shut Him out. The people heard God calling 
in the looks and tones and gestures of this Man. 
And they cried, ‘Lord, to whom can we go but 
unto thee? Thou hast the words of eternal life.’ 

Many a time has He visited the world since then. 
After the crowning hour of ecstasy at Pentecost, 
when all the company became filled with the spiritual 
presence of the risen Lord, the disciples went out 
to stir Jerusalem to its depths. Thousands be- 
lieved: ‘ Jesus is alive! He is at the right hand of 
Power! This which ye see in us is proof of it.’ 
And from that city they went forth over the length 
and breadth of the dying civilization of the Greeco- 
Roman world. That was the first great coming 
again of Christ after the Resurrection, the first 
realization of His presence with power. The 
Resurrection may be ‘the land where the great 
mists lie, but it is the land whence the great rivers 
flow.’ Every revival, every reformation, every 
uprising of a down-trodden principle of the kingdom 
He planted to take its stern but glorious revenge 
has been a fresh proof of the Resurrection. He is 
not dead. He is alive. But because of our faith- 
lessness, we do not realize His presence. We are 
His doors of access to the world. He is longing to 
come again with power. But the doors are barred 
with pride and doubt. 
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What must we do ?P 

xr. What must we do to realize His presence in 
ourselves as individuals? We must turn in on 
ourselves again. It is not the excitement of the 
crowds that is going to bring the Lord Christ down. 
As a nation, we have been living too long on the 
surface of life. In the Church we have been cover- 
ing too long the poverty of our faith by a babble of 
religious small-talk. We want to get alone with 
ourselves in the presence of God. And in that 
solemn interview with ourselves we must remember 
the searching eyes of the Spirit of Christ are on us, 
lest we deal too leniently with ourselves. Let us 
listen to all this inner unrest, this inward whispering 
that all is not well, this longing for the old spring of 
gladness—longing for a fresh baptism of power. 
Make a fresh beginning with Him in prayer, in 
penitence and lowliness of mind. And He will 
make a fresh beginning with us. 

2. What more must we do to realize Christ’s 
presence in the Church? The first essential is this. 
We have got to learn all over again the true secret 
of Christian fellowship. Not in big conferences. 
We come into the presence of the crowds not to 
discover truth, but to proclaim it, and have our 
hearts confirmed by it. It is the secret of the quiet 
gatherings of the two or three we need to learn 
again. For it is there men come to discover truth, 
to wait for God, to pray, to glimpse new visions, to 
make fresh adventures of exploration into the 
unsearchable riches of the vast heart of God. If 
by God’s Spirit we could learn to break the frost 
of our close reserve about things unseen; if we 
could learn to meet with the two or three, it may be 
not always to say only what we believe, nor yet to 
say what we think we ought to believe ; if we came 
in absolute candour to tell each other our misgivings 
and doubts, yea, even to voice that old, sad, broken- 
hearted cry, ‘ But we trusted that it had been he 
which should have redeemed Israel’ ; but always if 
we came to pray, surely our hearts would begin to 
burn within us, for lo, He would be talking with 
us by the way ! 

3. And what must we do to make Christ's presence 
known to all the world? It is not more organization 
the Church needs. It is Power, the Spirit’s Power, 
the Power of the living, active presence of Christ. 
It is not new methods in the first place. The 
Power would forge these for itself. We want to 
get the fire of the Spirit rekindled on the hearth. 
That alone will bring the people to the house of 
God. It is the glimmer of firelight through the 
windows that draws the benighted wanderer home. 
If the house remain dark and cold, what matter 
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though it be swept and garnished? It is only 
devils—of bad temper and strife and suspicion 
and jealousy and fear—that return to hold high 
revel in such a place. 

But if we become as little children again, conscious 
that we have missed our way, we will begin to 
realize the presence of Christ within, and the world 
will begin to take knowledge of us that we have 
been, and are, with Jesus. Men will look on the 
Church as they looked on St. Francis of Assisi and 
his shining company: they will see it ‘ fragrant 
with a wondrous aspect.’ And the power that this 
poor, worn, and spent world needs will begin to 
flow into human life again. Christ will become 
recognized as the Healer, the Peacemaker, the 
Lord and Prince of life, ushering in the day of His 
Kingdom. 

It is coming, very surely coming. There are 
signs of it everywhere, not only in the Church but 
in the world. The world’s great writers, poets, 
dreamers are proclaiming that it is a Christ-haunted 
world. They are coming back to His feet to ask 
Him all the most terrible questions of life. The 
day of a new appearing, another of the days of the 
Son of Man is most certainly on the way.t 


FourtH SUNDAY IN LENT. 
The Illusion of Arithmetic. 


‘ There is a lad here.’—Jn 6°. 


The feeding of the five thousand did not take 
place as a demonstration of supernatural power. 
When Jesus saw that it was interpreted in that 
way He immediately left the multitude and went 
away into the wilderness to be alone. 

The story is not intended to fasten our interest 
upon a transient incident which took place hun- 
dreds of years ago, but to teach us eternal prin- 
ciples. The hungry multitude forms a parable. 
The little boy with his five loaves and two fishes is a 
parabolic figure. The disciple Philip making his 
arithmetical calculations is a parable; and the 
gathering up of the twelve baskets of fragments 
which remained over and above is also an eternal 
parable. It is intended to discountenance a certain 
attitude of mind towards life’s forces, which we 
may call the arithmetical attitude. It is a signi- 
ficant way of teaching that the powers of man, 
when linked with the powers of the Divine, are 
capable of incredible amplification. It enshrines a 
gospel concerning life’s remainders. 


1J. A. Robertson, in Ascension and Whitsuntide 
Sermons, 147. 
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1. The sum that was set for Philip to work out 
was absurdly simple. He had only to count the 
number of people present and then estimate the 
cost per head of feeding them. Philip based the 
cost per head at one farthing. It was a simple 
thing to calculate how many farthings would be 
required to give each of five thousand people some- 
thing to eat. It is the arithmetical way of looking’ 
at life. We are all rather partial to it. Arith- 
metic seems to us to be an exact science. We grow 
weary of problems and speculations. We would 
like, if we could, to get down to some basis con- 
cerning life which is perfectly sure and which never 
varies from age to age. 

2. But it is not so easy even as it appears to 
estimate loaves and fishes. ‘There is a lad here,’ 
and there is something about the lad which confuses 
all our calculations. Why, Nature herself loves 
multiplication rather than simple addition. Here 
are a few seeds, it may be of wheat, and lo, they 
produce twenty, thirty, or sixtyfold! There is an 
expulsive multiplying force in Nature which con- 
founds our arithmetic. We are always estimating 
the power of the world to feed its population. 
Every now and again, in the newspapers, an esti- 
mate is given of the extent of the coming harvest 
and the potential fertility of one land or another. 
These forecasts and estimates never get down to the 
root of things. There is more involved than the 
mere productivity of the earth. There is always 
something human, there is always something 
psychological, which complicates the issue. They 
tell us every now and again that the earth cannot 
feed more than an estimated population. But we 
have never seen yet an earth in which men, in 
harmony with the Divine, were earnestly intent 
upon seeing that no son of man went hungry. If 
we were to see such a thing as that, the feeding of 
the five thousand in the days of Christ would seem 
like a mere prophetic gleam of what Nature can do. 
when she and man and God work together in 
harmony. 

3. To go a step farther. When we count men 
and women we are nearly always wrong. There 
is no fallacy which has been more often exposed in 
history than that of counting men. Nobody yet. 
has ever learned to count a crowd. ‘ There is a. 
lad here.’ In importance he may reduce the rest of 
your crowd to the significance of cyphers. Every 
notable name in our annals is a name that has 
confounded arithmetic. Napoleon Bonaparte said 
once that he was worth an army corps to France ; 
and who can deny him? Would we say that the 
population of England in the seventeenth century 
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was so many millions, counting Oliver Cromwell 
precisely in the same way as we counted the groom 
who saddled his horse for him? There are millions 
of examples. Every memorable name is a name 
that made arithmetic look foolish. 

Anybody who loves Robert Louis Stevenson 
must have resented at first that candid biography 
by J. A. Steuart, and Lloyd Osborne’s revelations 
of the weak side of that great man. Mr. Strachey 
made many people angry because he told us so 
much about Queen Victoria. In America they 
idealize Abraham Lincoln. He seems to them 
little less than a patron saint. William Herndon, 
one of the men who knew him best, wrote another 
biography with the definite intention of stripping 
away illusions and showing us a more human, 
though an intrinsically greater, Lincoln with the 
little excrescences and deformities he never quite 
threw off. 

There is a mean way of thinking about big men, 
and there are people who are only too glad to think 
that way. They present you-with their incon- 
trovertible facts, and say, ‘ Call him a great man ? 
Look at his weaknesses, look at his meannesses.’ 
That is your arithmetical calculation, but it is false. 
They were great men in spite of everything. Nay, 
who knows if they were not perhaps greater because 
of these things. They let some parts of their life 
remain undeveloped because they gave such mar- 
vellous strength and vitality to certain great aims 
and causes. The little side is part of the big man, 
but whoever judges big men by their weaknesses 
is an arithmetical microbe. There is something 
‘ over and above’ in every great life, something we 
cannot calculate, some expulsive force we cannot 
analyse. 

4. ‘Gather up the fragments that remain, that 
nothing be lost —not the fingered and half-eaten 
morsels that a careless crowd left to-be trampled in 
the grass, but the broken, yet unused, portions of 
bread that the disciples had not distributed, because 
the multitude had enough. They who had merely 
eaten had nothing over, or what there was was 
They who had served had a basket 
full. It is a parable of eternal significance. There 
is no question in life more appealing, more sig- 
nificant, than the question of its remainders. We 
can make our arithmetical estimate. We can 
calculate the years if we leave a slight margin for 
uncertainties. What will be left over when life 
is finished ? 

The Christian has a deep and sacred belief con- 
cerning the recompense of the just upon which one 
might wax eloquent. But this generation has had 
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its wings clipped ; it can take no flights of faith and 
hope into the world beyond. It is only now that 
this generation of ours is beginning to let its wings 
grow again. Faith will come again. It cannot be 
that this little globe we call the earth, a mere 
fragment amidst multitudes of worlds greater than 
itself, is the only sphere of destiny. It cannot be 
that this half-expended, unexhausted thing we 
call the human soul has no future beyond the grave. 
Faith will come again, ah !—but right here and 
now there is already something in life over and 
above all arithmetical estimates of its value. There 
is a lad here—a lad who might put his little basket 
with its fragments of food into association with the 
Divine and find himself made bread-giver to the 
multitude. There is something in us over and 
above the circumstances which we are facing. 
There is a Divine grace that can make us adequate. 

Let us believe in it more and more. Let us keep 
on believing in it, let us test it. There is a Divine 
dynamic that, linked with our human frailty, can 
make life splendid and marvellously fruitful. 


FirtH SUNDAY IN LENT. 
The Brands of the Lord Jesus. 


‘From henceforth let no man trouble me: for I 
bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.’— 
Gal 61", 


Every one knows the characteristic legend con- 
cerning Francis of Assisi, which tells how on his 
hands and feet and side he bore mysterious cruci- 
fixion marks, in token of his spiritual conformity to 
the Crucified. St. Paul, however, was not thinking 
about any supernatural stigmata. He was remem- 
bering things much simpler and more common- 
place. Those scars where the stones cut when they 
pelted him at Lystra, and those seams where the 
rods bit when they scourged him at Philippi—it is 
marks like these that he calls to mind. For the 
words written of George Fox were still more true 
of St. Paul: ‘ Then he grew weakly, being troubled 
with pains and aches, having had many sore and 
long travels, beatings, and hard imprisonments.’ 
Soldiers who were crippled in the Great War can 
feel to-day that they carry in their bodies the seal 
of their sacrifice for England. 

There remains a deep spiritual sense in which the 
like good confession ought to be possible for every 
Christian. .And we shall understand it when we 
consider how a brand implies at least three things— 
ownership, advertisement, and genuineness. 

1F. W, Norwood, The Gospel of the Larger World, 214. 
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1. A brand implies ownership. For this reason 
farmers brand their sheep, and ranchmen brand 
their cattle. Within living memory negroes in 
America were branded by their owners as slaves. 
The ancient Hebrew law provided that in certain 
cases a bondsman should have his ear nailed to the 
doorpost, to show that he was henceforth his 
master’s property for life. In like manner, to bear 
the brands of Jesus Christ means to have Him for 
our Owner and Possessor. This idea of ownership 
helps us to understand why the Apostle could say : 
‘Henceforth let no man trouble me’; because a 
slave, just: by reason of his slavery, 1s curiously 
emancipated from half the anxieties which beset 
people who belong to themselves or to one another. 
His master finds him his food and raiment, and 
sets him his work ; and so long as he satisfies his 
master, he need care little for other men’s praise or 
blame. And so slavery, by a kind of paradox, 
brings with it also detachment and freedom— 
freedom from the cares of this world and from the 
deceitfulness of riches. A strange peace settles 
into the soul of the man who can say quietly: 
‘ Whether I live, I live unto the Lord; or whether I 
die, I die unto the Lord ; living therefore, or dying, 
Tam the Lord’s.’ 

2. Again, a brand implies advertisement. We can 
instantly pick out a porter at the railway station, 
or a policeman in the street. Each of them bears 
it on his body. And ought there not also to be 
something about a Christian which shows plainly 
whose he is and whom he serves? We may admit 
this, without advocating any special religious 
garments or badges, without defending ‘ these 
offensively celestial uniforms,’ as Ruskin once 
called them. Surely the brands of Jesus Christ 
pierce deeper than a costume. And surely, even 
in the workaday world, we have sometimes met 
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people who carry about with them the very stamp 
and signature of goodness. 

To advertise our religion is a grave and sacred 
responsibility. Yet none of us can help doing it. 
When Pére Besson, the French Dominican, went 
to preach to his countrymen who were in Italy, the 
Italians themselves flocked to hear him, because 
they said his face was worth many sermons. Two 
young Italian soldiers were standing at the edge of 
the crowd round his pulpit, almost out of reach of 
the voice which, was speaking to them in a strange 
tongue ;- and one said to his fellow, ‘ Look at that 
man: he is a speaking crucifix!’ When we have 
grace to preach like that, we shall find fewer deaf 
children sitting in the market-place. F 

3. Once more, a brand implies genuineness. It is 
the trade mark which guarantees that an article 
comes from the right factory. Concerning St. Paul, 
we may say that he was hall-marked with Jesus 
Christ. And, after all, there is no surer and safer 
evidence of a. genuine Christian than this—that 
the man reminds us of Christ. People will often 
wrangle about what they call the notes of the 
Church, the signs and proofs by which we may dis- 
tinguish the authentic Communion of the faithful 
from its spurious imitations. The decisive notes 
of the Holy Catholic Church must be moral and 
spiritual tokens. Wherever we meet with a com- 
pany of Christian men and women who are so 
tender-hearted, so self-forgetful, so humble, so 
pure, so brave, that they put us irresistibly in mind 
of their Saviour, then, though we may dislike some 
points in their order and their discipline, and we may 
shrink from some clauses in their creed, yet hence- 
forth let no man trouble us with criticisms and objec- 
tions : in that fellowship we are conscious of nothing 
except the wound-prints of Jesus Christ Himself.t 

1T. H, Darlow, The Love of God, 236. 
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Che Misit to Be Tomb. 


By Proressor D, S. MArcoriouts, D.Litr., Oxrorp. 


THE observation of E. Nestle, published long ago 
in this magazine, that épice, ‘shall strive’ (z.e. 
‘litigate ’), in the Greek of Mt 121° is a mistransla- 
tion of the Lewisian Syriac nrib, which is here 
quoted from the Peshitta of Is 422, and means 
‘shout,’ which is the sense of the corresponding 


Hebrew and LXX, might well be the foundation- 
stone of Synoptic criticism. The present writer 
has experimented on Jewish scholars, more familiar 
with Hebrew than with Syriac, and they have 
fallen into the same mistake. The inference that 
the Greek is translated from the Lewisian Syriac 
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or its archetype is confirmed by the existence of 
many other mistranslations, and several passages 
wherein the text of quotations from the O.T. is 
traceable to the Peshitta O.T. Hence the opinion 
of Merx, that the oldest Gospel is that of Matthew, 
must be correct. Where scholars of ability claim 
priority for Mark, their reasons call for examination. 

Such a case occurs in the recent work of Maurice 
Goguel, Jesus the Nazarene, Myth or History ? This 
careful writer, speaking of the Visit to the Tomb 
(Mt 281°, Mk 161), remarks (p. 232, Eng. tr.): 
‘The priority of Mark’s narrative compared with 
that of Matthew is beyond question. The appari- 
tion of Jesus to the women is under suspicion ; 
Mark would not have suppressed it if he had found 
it in the source of his work. It makes a useless 
repetition of the apparition of the angel.’ 

This argument loses all force from the fact that 
Mark’s narrative breaks off with the statement 
that the women told no one anything. Hence for 
all we know he may have narrated an apparition of 
Jesus in the sequel. 

Now we notice in the first place that, whereas 
Matthew designates the women as ‘ Mary the Mag- 
dalen and the other Mary,’ Mark designates them 
as ‘Mary the Magdalen, and Mary the mother of 
James, and Salome.’ If Matthew had found Salome 
in his source, why should he omit her? On 
M. Goguel’s own principle Matthew’s text must be 
the earlier. 

The two accounts in fact differ so seriously that 
the question which is the source of the other, or 
rather what is the relation between the two, cannot 
be settled quite so simply. Let Matthew’s account 
be considered first. ; 

Mt 281, ‘Now late on the sabbath day, as it 
began to dawn toward the first day of the week.’ 
Here ‘began to dawn’ (R.V.) is an unfortunate 
. tendering. Since the Sunday began in the evening, 
the word ‘ dawn’ should be avoided. The Lewisian 
text means, ‘In the evening (on the Sabbath) which 
preceded the First day,’ and this is probably meant 
by the Greek, ‘came Mary Magdalene and the 
other Mary to see the sepulchre.’ This visit is 
_ closely bound up with the Matthzan narrative. 
_ The women witness the burial (27%). The Saviour’s 
prophecy that He would rise on the third day is 
so well known to the Jews that they demand a 
guard for the tomb, which is also sealed to prevent 
tampering. This last operation must clearly take 
place immediately after closing the tomb, else it 
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will be ineffective. The curiosity of the women 
will be aroused, or their faith evoked, to see whether 
anything happens on the third day ; therefore they 
come to the tomb in time for the commencement of 
the third day, z.e. the end of the Saturday, when 
the Sunday is about to begin. They do not indeed 
witness the Resurrection, but they see the tomb 
miraculously opened, and the guard disperse in 
terror. An angel, who has rolled away the stone, 
tells them that the tomb is empty, and gives them 
a message to the disciples. On their way to deliver 
the message they are met by Jesus Himself, who 
repeats it. 

Mark’s narrative is as follows (164): ‘ And when 
the sabbath was past, Mary Magdalene and Mary 
the mother of James, and Salome, bought spices, 
that they might come and anoint him. And very 
early on the first day of the week, they come to the 
tomb when the sun was risen.’ Here there are 
two serious differences from the Matthzean narrative- 
They come to the tomb after sunrise, not at the 
commencement of the Sunday (7.e. Saturday even- 
ing); and their object is not to see the tomb, but 
to exhume the body for the purpose of anointing 
it, though there was no hint given that the laying- 
out by Joseph of Arimathzea was incomplete. There 
can be no doubt that what they contemplated 
doing, namely, opening the tomb, was illegal ; 
for the tomb was the property of Joseph, and it is: 
not suggested that his permission had been obtained 
for opening it ; indeed, the statement which follows, 
that on their way they bethought them of the 
difficulty of removing the stone, shows that this 
permission had not been obtained: Joseph would 
have thought of the difficulty, even if the women 
forgot it. In the second place, the sentiment which 
abhors disturbing the repose of the dead is so wide- 
spread that we cannot believe these women were 
devoid of it. One of the Caliphs wished to exhume 
his beloved, because he had not said the proper 
prayers over her before burial; his courtiers per- 
suaded him not to disturb one whom the earth had 
covered. Ishodad, who notices the difficulty, 
compares the practice of bringing fragrant herbs 
to a grave on the third or seventh day after 
burial, or on feast-days ; a practice which is wholly 
irrelevant. 

Whereas, then, the Matthean narrative credits 
the women with an act either of faith or of natural 
curiosity, Mark substitutes for it a project which 

1 A ghani, ed. 2, xiil, 158, 20. 
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was both illegal and irreverent ; and, since that 
project could not even have been contemplated 
if the tomb were sealed and guarded, the narrative 
of the sealing and guarding had to be dropped. 
The Matthzan narrative further implies that, though 
the Apostles attached no importance whatever to 
their Master’s prophecy of His resurrection, the 
Jews regarded it as so important that they took 
steps to guard against a sham resurrection; and 
one or more women disciples, perhaps reminded of 
it by the Jews, had either the faith or the curiosity 
to be present at the tomb when the third day 
commenced, to see whether anything happened. 
The project narrated by Mark makes it certain 
that these women too had no expectation whatever 
of a resurrection ; at the time when they should 
have been at the tomb, had they any such 
expectation, they were buying spices in order to 
complete the laying-out! And they let the first 
half of the third day pass before they start for the 
tomb. 

Whereas, then, both narratives make certain 
women discover that the tomb is empty on the third 
day, the Matthzan narrative furnishes a natural 
sequence of events except for the miracle of the 
opening, which Mark’s narrative also implies ; 
whereas that of Mark substitutes a project which 
was illegal, improper, and impracticable. One 
would have thought that there was no question 
here that the Matthzan narrative was original, and 
had been subjected to radical alteratioris with the 
view of rescuing the Apostles from the charge of 
being less believing than the Jews and less interested 
in their Master than a couple of women. 

The Matthean narrative also proceeds with 
natural sequence. The angel who opens the tomb 
delivers a message to the women who are there to 
receive it. They start with the view of delivering 
it, and are rewarded for their faith by an apparition 
of the Master Himself. In Mark’s narrative they 
recollect, when they are on their way, the difficulty of 
opening the tomb, which, however, they find already 
opened. Entering, they see ‘a young man sitting 
on the right side, arrayed in a white robe.’ He gives 
them the message, but only succeeds in frightening 
them, and they ‘said nothing to any one, for they 
were afraid.’ By postponing the visit from the 
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commencement of the Sunday till after sunrise 
Mark makes the ‘ young man,’ doubtless a mysteri- 
ous being, wait in the tomb on the chance of visitors 
arriving to perform an illegal act ; for whose visit 
the antecedents furnish no preparation. His waiting 
proves to be futile, since the women take no notic 
of his instructions. i 

Instead, then, of the Matthean narrative being 
taken from Mark, it would seem evident that the 
author of the Second Gospel has altered the narrative 
of Matthew with a definite intention—that of 
minimizing the faith of the women. The narrative 
thereby becomes valueless : for what it amounts to 
is, that the women found the tomb unoccupied 
except for a young man, who delivered a message 
to them, of which they took no notice. If, as 
Matthew records, they delivered the message, their 
visit to the tomb forms an important link in the 
chain of events ; but if they kept their experience 
to themselves at the time, they could not expect 
to be credited when they recounted it afterwards. 

A relic of the Matthzan account appears in Mark’s 
initial statement that ‘when the sabbath was 
past,’ the women bought spices. In Matthew the 
note of time, when Saturday was ending and 
Sunday about to commence, is of the utmost im- 
portance ; the women come to the tomb at the 
first moment when the prophecy could be fulfilled. 
But for Mark’s narrative the hour at which the 
spices were purchased is of no importance, except 
indeed to suggest that the idea of a resurrection had 
not entered their minds, so that at the very time 
when it might have been expected they were engaged 
on an act which excluded the belief in such a possi- 
bility. The Fourth Evangelist makes Joseph and 
Nicodemus so lavish with spices that such a purchase 
would have been quite unnecessary. The Third 
Evangelist makes them prepare the spices immedi- 
ately after witnessing the interment. He also in- 
creases the number of the women, which the Fourth 
Evangelist reduces to Mary the Magdalene. The 
analogy suggested by Ishodad would suit her visit 
to the tomb as it appears in this last narrative. 

- The examination of the narratives bears out the 
proposition of Merx that the genuine Palestinian 
tradition is to be found chiefly in Matthew, and, it 
may be added, in the original Syriac. 
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Recent Forciqn Theology. 


German Theofogy. 


THE Book of Malachi has been subjected to an 
amazingly exhaustive treatment by Alexander von 
Bulmerincq. He has written a volume? of five 
hundred and twelve large pages, which is only an 
Introduction, to be followed by a second volume 
of Commentary, and the Bibliography alone runs 
to fifty-five pages. Every conceivable phase of 
the subject is treated, the prophet’s name, his 
times, his relation to Ezra-Nehemiah, his literary 
style, his theology, the authenticity of the disputed 
pages, etc. Unlike many learned books, it is a 
thoroughly living book and interesting from be- 
ginning to end. Its general spirit is conservative ; 
the writer, for example, defends the traditional 
order Ezra-Nehemiah as agaist the recent ten- 
dency to put Ezra about half a century later than 
Nehemiah. He argues that Malachi was born 
probably about 515 B.c., and died not later than 
the arrival of Nehemiah in 445, his first prophetic 
address 1? falling about 485, and the last 322-24 in 
the period between 457 and 445. He was a faithful 
disciple of Ezekiel, influenced in his vocabulary by 
Deuteronomy, but betraying much less affinity 
with P. His characteristic dialogue style is 
remotely anticipated in Am 71%. His religion 
lacks the ethical stress of the pre-exilic prophets, 
and there is in it not a trace of Jeremiah’s concep- 
tion of religion as a communion of the individual 
heart with God. The standpoint of the prophecy 
is eschatological, and sin is that which hinders 
Jahweh’s coming, whether it be the social irregu- 
larities of the people, or the cultic irregularities of 
the priests. Malachi has enriched Hebrew religious 
conceptions by the ideas of the Forerunner of the 
Divine Parousia and of the Book of Destiny. 
These are but a few fragments of a book full of 
interest and information, which whets our appetite 
for the promised Commentary. 


A second volume of Luther’s sermons, containing 
those preached between 16th October 1530 and 
14th April'4532, has just been issued.? As the first 
volume has already been noticed in these pages, 
suffice it to say that this fresh collection furnishes 


1 Dev Prophet Maleachi (J. G. Kriger, Buchhand- 
lung, Ritter-Strasse, Dorpat ; Mk.12.50). 

2 Predigten D. Martin Luthers, bearbeitet von Georg 
Buchwald (Bertelsman, Giitersloh ;, Mk.18). 


another demonstration of the almost inexhaustible 
fertility of Luther’s mind, and of the ease and skill 
with which, often in very homely ways, he drove 
home his truth. An admirably exhaustive biblio- 
graphy attests the wide variety of the themes 
handled, directly or indirectly—the Church, the 
Devil, Marriage, Prayer, the Pope, etc.—while the 
numerous references under the item ‘ Luther,’ 
besides illustrating the strongly personal strain of 
Luther’s preaching, yield many an interesting 
glimpse into his mind. 


A book dealing with the Schwabian Fathers °— 
Oetinger, Fricker, Philipp Matth. Hahn, Michael 
Hahn, and, most illustrious of all, Bengel—has 
been compiled by Johannes Herzog, who also con- 
tributes a valuable Introduction with brief bio- 
graphies of those evangelically minded men who 
did so much to counteract the rationalism of the 
eighteenth century. The book consists of selec- 
tions from their sermons, meditations, letters, and 
diaries, arranged under such captions as these— 
God, Christ, Conscience, Faith, Regeneration, 
Prayer, the Bible, the Church, the Last Things. 
Herzog rebuts the charge that these men were 
narrow by pointing to the breadth of their scholar- 
ship and scientific knowledge and to their philo- 
sophical power. Bengel in particular, whose 
motto was ‘te totum applica ad textum, rem 
totam applica ad te,’ knew how to combine philo- 
sophy and criticism with spiritual edification. 
The dominant thoughts of all those thinkers were 
the Cross, the Resurrection, and the Kingship of 
Christ ; and these selections, designed as a house- 
hold manual of devotion, have been chosen with 
relation to the spiritual needs of the present day, 
and with the aim of deepening the spiritual life. 
The book is a fine and easy introduction to a realm 
in which it would be well if the modern spirit were 
more at home. 


It is well known that many traits of primitive 
religion are to be found in the religion of the Old 
Testament. Professor Bertholet has selected the 
conception known as mana and illustrated it very 
amply in a recent brochure.4 He shows that a 


3 Weishett im Staube (Rainer Wunderlich Verlag, 
Tibingen ; geh. Mk.3.50, geb. Mk.4.50). 

4 Das Dynamistische im Alten Testament 
Tubingen ; Mk.1.50). 


(Mohr, 
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mysterious power was believed by the Hebrews to 
reside in the hair, nails, eye, hand, heart, kidneys, 
liver, blood, excrement, spittle, breath, the spoken 
and the written word, the name (hence the special 
significance of theophorous names), the corpse, 
garments (for example, mantle, shoe), ornaments, 
knots, the staff, the lance, instruments (for example, 
hammer), water, fire, stones, salt, meal, fruit, 
letters (for example, the alphabetic psalms), 
numbers (ci. the ‘sin’ of David’s census). This 
mysterious power, which reaches its zenith in the 
characteristic Semitic conception of God as El, 
can operate in dangerous and even deadly ways. 
Many ancient customs and laws can only be ex- 
plained in the light of this conception. 


The problem of Hosea’s marriage has fascinated 
generations of scholars and not least those of the 
last generation. The discussion has been dis- 
tinctly advanced by the contribution of Adolf 
Allwohn, who applies the methods of the new 
psychology to the investigation. Respecting the 
traditional text and order of chs. r-3 more than 
most of his predecessors, he prefaces the psycho- 
logical discussion with a detailed exegesis of these 
chapters and with a criticism of the previous 
solutions of the problem of the prophet’s marriage. 
He finds the key to the problem in the remarkable 
prominence of sexual interests which characterizes 
not only the first three chapters but more or less 
the whole book. This, he thinks, points to the 
fact that Hosea, unlike Amos, had a strongly 
sensuous nature. He understood and, doubtless 
felt the fascination of the licentious Baal worship, 
but this sexuality!was driven by the more powerful 
impulse of an austere Jahwism into the prophet’s 
subconsciousness, where it lay ready as material 
for the ecstatic experience all too briefly described 
in 17. This adequately explains his call to marry 
a harlot—a call in which both impulses of his nature 
received their satisfaction. He lived, as Allwohn 
says, In both worlds: he felt the pull of the sen- 
suous Baalism, but it was subordinated to the 
more overmastering pull of Jahwism. There was a 
genuine cleavage in his nature, with one part of 
which he loved Gomer, while with the other he 
resented her. In time, however, the sensuous 
impulse was sublimated, moralized, ennobled, and 
resentment gave place to forgiveness and altruistic 
(as opposed to egoistic) love. Thus with his own 
experience grew his apprehension of Jahweh as a 
God of love. This is an extremely interesting and 

1 Die Ehe des Propheten Hosea in Psychoanalytischer 
Beleuchtung (Topelmann, Giessen ; Mk.4). 
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valuable discussion, which will appeal to psychol- 
ogists no less than to students of the Old Testament. 
Joun E. McFapyeEn. 
Glasgow, 
————q7-—- 

The Apologetic Seminar at Wernigerode, Saxony, 
issues from time to time selected addresses or lec- 
tures under the editorship of Professor Carl Stange, 
and Nos. 15 and 16 of the series lie before us. In 
No. 15,? Professor R. Hermann ransacks certaim 
early lectures of Luther for the purpose of setting 
forth the Reformer’s conviction of the necessary 
connexion between justification and prayer, and 
discusses the significance of prayer in relation to the 
following: (i) justification as effected in man by 
God ; (ii) the meaning and idea of repentance ; and 
(iii) the righteousness of the new life. He expounds 
Luther’s view as implying that, while justification 
will as a matter of course be attended throughout 
by prayer, yet, without taking account of prayer, 
we cannot truly say what justification is, and just 
as little what it is to be a sinner, and what it is to be 
justified. A useful summary closes the booklet. 

No. 16 consists of four lectures delivered by 
Baron von Weizsacker, a medical specialist, to an 
audience of clergymen. After recalling the close 
connexion between religion and healing in the 
Apostolic days, the lecturer sees in the occasion of 
these lectures a token of a new rapprochement. 
He is even willing to accord the primacy to the 
religious factor, but as the natural precedes the 
spiritual, he confines himself largely to the treat- 
ment of the soul on the biological and phenomenal 
side, and uses his experience as a physician to in- 
dicate lines of treatment for those who have spiritual 
ends in view. He specially stresses the personal 
link in all endeavours to influence disposition and 
character, and while he deals adequately with the 
organic link (kinship) and the more official link 
(e.g. in education), he gives due place to the soul’s 
relationship to the spiritual element. If the 
author’s results are not startling, the method of 
developing them is decidedly fresh and stimulating. 

ALEXANDER GRIEVE. 

Glasgow. 


2 Das Verhalinis von Rechifertigung und Gebet, nach 
Luthers Auslegung von R6ém 3, von Professor Rudolf 
Hermann, Breslau (Bertelsmann, Gitersloh ; M.1.50). 

3 Seelenbehandlung und Seelenfiihrung, nach ihren 
biologischen und metaphysischen Grundlagen be- 
trachtet, von Frh. v. Weizsacker (Bertelsmann, 
Gitersloh ; M.2). 
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The editors of ‘ Arbeiten zur Kirchensgeschichte ’ 
have sponsored Hugo Koch’s Cyprianische Unter- 
suchungen,1 and in gratitude he dedicates it to one 
of them, Karl Holl, on the occasion of his sixtieth 
birthday. 

The editors did well. We have here a book 
which embodies the results of a most patient and 
fruitful study of the writings and the times of the 
great African Bishop. There are twelve papers, 
with copious notes and a very full index. 

Several of the studies are scarcely likely to arouse 
any considerable general interest, being only very 
laborious literary criticisms of what are not very 
important documents. Yet scholarship is surely 
not utilitarian ; and the author is well content to 
have reached, at whatever expenditure of time and 
study, a grain or two of sober truth in the chronology 
of early Christian literature. Even such studies 
yield something beyond a bare date. They cast 
light on the development of the wonderful mind of 
Cyprian, and afford material for a study of the way 
in which his thought developed. 

Of great interest and value to students of 
Christian doctrine will be the long and very scholarly 
paper on ‘ Die Bussfrage bei Cyprian.’ It contains 
a careful examination not only of Cyprian’s views, 
but of those of Novatian and the Roman leaders 
as well. It will appear that many have attributed 
views to Novatian which he certainly did not hold, 
and that the supposed sharp conflict between 
the views of Cyprian and those of Rome never 
existed. Difference there was, but nothing more 
than this, that Rome was always one step ahead 
of Carthage in a policy of mildness towards the 
lapst. 
Most interesting are papers vil. and viii. In 
the former, ‘Cyprian und Seneca,’ it is shown how 
the Church, protesting as it ever was against the 
vain philosophies of men, was most intimately 
related, in men like Cyprian, to the Stoic creed. 
The latter, ‘Cyprian und Apuleius,’ is still more 
striking. By comparing the vocabulary and 
phraseology of the Bishop with those of the cultured 

1 Bonn : A. Marcus and E. Webers Verlag ; RM.18. 
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non-Christian, Koch proves to what an astonishing 
extent what we should call the technical terminology 
of Christian theology was common language in the 
schools of the Roman world. The difficulty, as 
the author indicates, is to discover what precisely 
the phrases meant to a non-Christian mind. 


The student of philosophy who wishes to have 
adequate knowledge of the system of Spinoza will, 
of course, have Joachim, and will do well to add 
the little but great work? by Professor Harald 
H6ffding which has just come into our hands. 
As it is one of a series we presume that Hoffding’s 
amount of space was more or less prescribed ; and 
within one hundred and forty-six pages he has 
performed a remarkable feat. Nothing important 
is neglected; proportion is kept; the treatment 
is necessarily very compact, but is crystal-clear 
in lucidity ; and a valuable addition is made to 
the literature on Spinoza—that most intriguing 
of all figures in the history of philosophy. In an 
introductory chapter, which we wish had been 
longer, Héffding confines himself to an investiga- 
tion of the Gedankenmotive of Spinoza. He finds 
three—the Jewish theology in which he was 
brought up; the Western science and culture 
which he studied with avidity after the breach 
with the synagogue ; and very important, a certain 
impulse within himself, partly religious, partly 
intellectual, to arrive at understanding of himself 
and of his place in the great Whole. 

What was Spinoza in religion? Because he 
rejected a personal God some called him atheist, 
and many more pantheist. Some few have tried 
to claim him for theism. ‘The line, says our 
author, ‘ between. theism and pantheism is not 
easy to draw.’ ‘The thought of Spinoza is of 
such individual peculiarity, that it is not easy to 
classify it ; it can really be best described just as 
Spinozism.’ W. D. Niven. 

Aberdeen. 


2 Bibliotheca Spinozana Curis Socieiatis Spinozanae, 
Tomus iv.: Spinozas Ethica, Analyse und Charakier- 
tstik (Heidelberg : Winters ; 7s. net). 
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Contributions and Comments. 


She Reduction of Gideon's @rmp. 


WirH reference to the paragraph on the reduction 
of Gideon’s army, pp. 263-264 of the 1923 edition 
of, Dr. Peake’s Commentary on the Bible, may I 
suggest an explanation, drawn from actual and 
recent experience of warfare in Palestine, for the 
Divine order that those who lapped water, putting 
their hand to their mouth, should be chosen to 
save Israel ? 

My friend Colonel T. E. Lawrence told me in 
October 1918 that when engaged in the dramatic 
forced march with Arab troops through waterless 
country beyond Jordan, from the neighbourhood 
of Maan to near DEerAA, where he cut the Turkish 
railway just before Allenby’s September offensive, 
his people had to go for three days on the water 
they had in their water-skins. On arriving at a 
water-hole with the full summer thirst on them 
(September is still very hot in Palestine) they 
rushed to it—the experienced fighting-men, well 
versed in campaigning, knelt and scooped the water 
up in their hands to drink—the young men and 
middle-aged recruits who knew little about local 
warfare put their faces into the water, and no less 
than sixty (I think the figure was) of them got 
leeches into their nasal passages and lost so much 
blood before they could get rid of the creatures 
that many of them had to be left behind as being 
of no further use for fighting for the time being. 
I have visited Arn Jatup—or Gideon’s “Pool—but 
cannot say for certain that there are leeches in it, 
but at any rate the drinking test, then as now, 
would show who was a careful campaigner, who 
knew enough about local conditions to avoid taking 
unnecessary risks and might therefore be trusted to 
play his part in a night attack. 

Harry Pirie-GORDON. 

Atheneum Club, London. 


PASE Sa se SEE 


Tongues at (Pentecost (Acts tt.). 


ARTICULATE speech is one of the faculties which 
separate man from the lower creations. It is 
conditioned by, among other things, the mental 
and emotional states. An educated man does not 
speak like an uneducated man, nor does an excited 
man speak like an unexcited man. Mild emotion 
may induce stammering in a person of proper 
speech ; surprise, passion, may reduce speech to 
mere ejaculation. All speech, secular or religious, 
conforms to these conditions. 


It is essential to note that ‘ Tongues ’ are described 
in the New Testament as the vocal expressions of 
individuals, or of groups of individuals, who are 
more or less caught up into a state of religious 
exaltation. Now religious exaltation, like secular 
exaltation, covers a broad field. It begins with a 
sense of being uplifted or above oneself ; strengthens 
and passes on through ecstasy and frenzy to a state 
of complete trance... The poetry of Holy Scripture 
is a good example of exalted expression. Some of 
it is ecstatic. The ejaculations ‘Amen,’ ‘ Halle- 
lujah,’ ‘ Hosanna,’ and the ‘ Tongues ’ at Pentecost 
are ecstatic. As examples of frenzied and trance- 
state expression there are the inarticulate ejacula- 
tions, moanings, and mutterings described by the 
Apostle Paul in 1 Co 12, 13, 14. 

Paul’s considered opinion of ‘ Tongues’ as given 
in these chapters must control our interpretation 
of Ac\2. 1 Co was written some ten years before 
Acts, and it is as certain as anything in this life 
can be that Luke, perfervid disciple and historian, 
knew and approved his great Master’s considered 
opinion, and that nothing he has written in Ac 2 
disproves that opinion. 

Paul classifies ‘Tongues’ according to their 
nature and their spiritual values. As to their 
Nature: they are disorderly even to Bedlam— 
‘ Will they not say that ye are mad?’ Incoherent— 
unintelligible, so that an interpreter is required. 
The speakers do not always remember what they 
have said—they are in the trance state. ‘ Tongues’ 
even may be Blasphemous (one instance only). As 
to their Spiritual Values: they may edify the 
speaker, but without an interpreter they are useless 
to the Church. To the heathen who witnessed 
similar manifestations in their own religions, they 
may possibly be a sign, but for preaching they are 
worthless—childish. ive clear words of exhortation 
are worth ten thousand Tongues. ‘ If I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, but have not charity, 
I am become sounding brass, or a clanging cymbal.’ 

Another factor to be taken into account in any 
study of Ac 2 is the spiritual atmosphere. The 
emotional effects of the Crucifixion, the Resur- 
rection, the Appearances, and the Ascension of the 
Christ on those first disciples must have been 
tremendous. In obedience to His command, they 
tarried in Jerusalem. As they tarried, the formal 
atmosphere of the great religious city awoke to 
perfervid life with the arrivals of dense masses of 
Pentecostal pilgrims from many lands. 

Pentecost was more to Jewry than a festival of 
Harvest. It was the anniversary of the giving, in 
earthquake, thunder and lightning, of the Law at 
Sinai, the keystone of Judaism. A census in the 
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reign of Nero gives some two and a half millions of 
Passover pilgrims. Pentecost was the more im- 
portant festival, and occurring’ fifty days later, 
offered better weather for travelling, therefore it 
attracted on the average more pilgrims than the 
Passover. But let those Passover figures suffice. 
Introduce two and a half millions of British pilgrims 
into any one of our great cities and imagine the 
effects. But we are of the cold, unemotional 
North. The nearer the Equator, the more emo- 
tional the people, and most of the Jewish 
pilgrims on that Pentecost came from sub-tropical 
countries. For a fit parallel we must go to, say, 
_ Mecca or Benares in a time of high festival. 

In such conditions, when the day of Pentecost 
was being fulfilled, they were altogether in one 
place (Ac 2?). 

The description of ‘ Tongues’ begins in v.*. Let 
it be carefully noted (x) that the verb here used 
for ‘to speak’ is apophtheggesthai, and not lalein, 
the common term. Apophtheggesthai in the 
Septuagint has a special usage for the oracular 
expressions of prophets true or false. In English, 
an apophthegm is a short, pithy, forceful expression. 
So the speech of the disciples, like that of the 
prophets, seems to have been short, pithy, forceful. 
(2) The text says, ‘Other tongues’ ele 
Tongues were not the disciples’ normal speech. 
(N.B.—The ‘ Unknown’ before tongues in 1 Co is 
an interpolation of King James’ translators: it is 
not in the Greek text.) (3) By the testimony of 
the devout pilgrims (ch. 7), the speech was praise 
speech—of the wonderful works of God. (4) From 
the accusation of the mockers (v.18), and the defence 
of Peter (v.!*), the scene was disorderly. (5) From 
ch. 6, supported by Lk 3453, the disciples were in a 
state of religious exaltation on the morning of 
Pentecost. (6) That in that day, as in certain 
parts of the world still, the voice of the oracle was 
popularly held to be the immediate voice of the 
Spirit or God praised. 

‘Now there were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, 
devout men, from every nation under heaven. And 
when this sound (the sound of the first tongues) 
was heard, the multitude were confounded, because 
that every man heard them speaking in his own 
language (dialekto), and they were all amazed and 
marvelled, saying, Behold, are not all those which 
speak Galileans > And how: hear we every man in 
his own language (dialekto) wherein we were 
born? ... We do hear them speaking in our 
tongues (glossais) the mighty works of God.’ 

Let it be noted (1) that the first dialekto in this 
passage is narrative, and that the second dialekto 
and glossais are direct speech. (2) That glossais 
is explanatory of the second dialekto. (3) In Cor, 
glossais (tongues) has a specific usage as meaning 
the vocal expressions of religious exaltation. So 
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here. (4) The foreign pilgrims are devout men 
and quick to interpret the medley of sounds—mass 
manifestation of ‘Tongues’ must always be a 
medley, and this is a mass manifestation; the 
mockers see, not an exhibition of madness, as Paul 
suggests in the Corinthian Church, but an exhibi- 
tion of drunkenness. (5) The foreign pilgrims 
are not confounded at the disciples speaking 
with Tongues, but at them speaking with their 
‘ Tongues.’ 

The belief that ‘Tongues’ at Pentecost were 
foreign languages gifted by the Holy Spirit to the 
apostles and disciples for purposes of evangeliza- 
tion has long been abandoned, but no satisfactory 
interpretation has taken its place. The Church, 
like the foreign pilgrims, is still confounded. What, 
then, were those Tongues? In St. Luke’s belief, 
as stated in the text, they were the praise ex- 
pressions of the foreign pilgrims. 

The text gives eighteen provinces and states as 
being represented by those pilgrims. How came 
their praise expressions on the lips of apostles and 
disciples ? Briefly, by exaltation of soul conse- 
quent on the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Year 
in, year out, at the festivals apostles and disciples 
had seen pilgrims from those eighteen provinces 
and states, and had heard their ecstatic praise 
expressions. Marching bodies of exalted men 
cannot be kept dumb. They must shout or sing. 
Those vast hordes of pilgrims going up to Jerusalem 
shouted and sang. Every shipload, every caravan, 
had its pilgrim’s chorus, so to speak, which it 
chanted by the way, especially when it came within 
sight of and entered into the Holy City—a word, a 
phrase, a brief sentence. An Asiatic procession 
may march for miles chanting but a single word. 
Recall the ‘ Hosanna’ of the multitude who went 
before and behind when Christ mounted the ass at 
Bethphage. Recall the same praise word by the 
children in the Temple when Christ had cleansed 
it. Even the children of Jerusalem knew the praise 
expressions of the pilgrims. 

The human mind never absolutely forgets. It 
disposes itself in two conditions —the conscious 
and the subconscious. In the conscious mind, 
memory operates at will. In the subconscious 
mind, the will to memory is lost, and the contents 
of the subconscious only manifest themselves in 
dreams, exalted moods, and fevers. ‘ Tongues’ at 
Pentecost were in no sense a gift of languages. At 
first, they were the praise expressions of the ecstatic 
disciples; when the foreign pilgrims appeared, 
the ecstatic disciples changed over to the foreign 
praise expressions—these being recalled to the 
disciples by the sight of the foreign pilgrims. 

In what then, it may be asked, did the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost consist ? There 
can only be one answer. The Heaven-sent revela- 
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tion that He whom the disciples had known and 
loved as Jesus of Nazareth, crucified, risen, ascended, 
was none other than the Son of God, the Saviour 
of the World. W. S. THomson. 


Edinburgh. 


Who was Nathanael? 


THE suggestion of W. B. Y. Scott, in THE Expost- 
Tory Times for November (1926), is rather ingeni- 
ous. Though Nathanael has been traditionally 
identified with Bartholomew, it is not certain that 
he was the same apostle. But I think that the 
arguments of Westcott render it more probable 
than any other suggestion. In the first three 
Gospels Bartholomew is named next to and as the 
companion disciple of Philip, just as some of the 
other apostles are put next to the Apostle who 
brought them to Christ. Nathanael is only men- 
tioned by John in chs. x and 21, and he does not 
once refer to Bartholomew, as the other evangelists 
do not refer to Nathanael. In the first chapter of 
St. John all the other disciples mentioned become 
apostles, and none is so highly commended as 
Nathanael, and in the last chapter all the other 
companions of Nathanael are apostles or disciples 
of Christ. The name Nathanael is Hebrew, and 
could well be used by a Jew of Palestine, as the 
Apostle John is by orthodox critics supposed to be. 
Bartholomew is an Aramaic name, and as our Lord 
Himself spoke Aramaic, and that language was 
often used in diplomacy in the East, and especially 
in Palestine, where Aramaic and Greek were spoken, 
it may well have been used by Matthew and by 
Peter or Cephas as the basis of the Gospel of St. 
Mark and of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Luke. It is significant of the early interpretation 
of the name Nathanael that Jn 1® is rendered in 
the commentary of Ephraem Syrus on the Diates- 
saron of Tatian: ‘ Behold a true Israelite scribe in 
whom is no guile.’ Now R. H. Strachan explains 
the word Israelite here as follows: ‘ This is the only 
instance of the word “Israelite” in the Gospels. It 
has the particular significance suggested by the story 
of Jacob of one belonging to the Jewish race, with 
special reference to the privileges conferred by God 
on His people. ... Its use (as distinct from 
“ Jew ” and “‘ Hebrew ’’) became closely associated 
with belief in the Messianic hope.’ But I do not 
believe that there is textual basis other than mere 
conjecture for reading ‘ Israel ’ instead of ‘ Israelite,’ 
and so for identifying Nathanael with James or 
"IdkwBos, the son of Alpheus. Nor can he be the 
same with Levi, the son of Alpheus, whom the 
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Gospel of Peter specifies as one of the disciples who 
were present at the Sea of Tiberias, and so as prob- 
ably one of the other two disciples that are not 
named by John. It is strange that the Greek manu- 
script D and some cursives, as well as the Diates- 
saron, read in Mk 214 ‘ James’ for ‘ Levi’ as sitting 
at ‘ the receipt of custom ’ at Capernaum, which was 
probably his home. Chrysostom mentions a tradi- 
tion that Matthew and James were tax-gatherers 
and sons of the same Alpheus, though Ephraem 
Syrus refers to Nathanael as a scribe or ypapparevs, 
whose duty it was to’copy and preserve the Mosaic 
Law. The réle of publican and scribe in the New 
Testament was altogether different. Nathanael, 
then, was probably a devout Jewish scribe of the 
village of Cana, waiting for the hope of Israel, and 
Matthew and James may have been despised 
publicans of Capernaum. It is noteworthy that 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke use Aramaic patronymic 
names such as Bartholomew, Bartimeus, and 
Barjonah, which we do not find in the Gospel of 
St. John, who, as a Jew of Palestine and then a 
Greek Jew of Ephesus, shows a preference for 
Hebrew and Greek such as Siuwv “Iwdvov instead 
of Siuwov Bapiova, and Nathanael instead of Bar- 
tholomew. The conclusion is that Bartholomew 
and Nathanael offer the least objections to being 
identified among the Twelve as the same apostle, 
and that his name was Nathanael Bar-Talmai. 
D. BROWNE. 
Castlederg, Co. Tyrone. 


—————— 


Rufe vit. 47. 


In the August (1926) issue of THE ExposiToRY 
Times the Archbishop of Dublin suggests that 
ob xépw in Lk 7“ may carry a causal rather than 
a logical sense, and by some transposition of the 
text renders: ‘I say unto thee, because her sins, 
which are many, are forgiven, verily she loved 
much.’ On this point Papyrus Tebtunis, ii. 410, 
may be cited : 

Lorypixe[e] ro. Aad... . [.] tpdcexe yYapu 

ov mapopiteras im6 yitovos, K.T.d. 

Olsson, in his Papyrusbriefe aus der friuhesten 
Romerzeit (p. 60), comments: xdépw od: ‘kausal, 
weil’ (xépw is here placed before its genitive in 
accordance with later Hellenistic usage). This 
would seem to lend support to the suggested causal 
sense of the phrase in Lk 74”. Compare also 2 Mac 
46, where the causal meaning of év kal xdpw is at 
least as evident as the logical. 


H. G. Mreecuam. 
Oldham. 
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Entre Qlous. 


The Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 


We are glad to be able to announce that the 
Index Volume was published on the 26th of Febru- 
ary (simultaneously here and in the U.S.A.). 
Besides the exhaustive Subject Index the volume 
contains indexes of Foreign Words and of Scripture 
Passages. There is also a complete List of Authors, 
with their contributions. In the Subject Index 
under general headings, such as ‘ Church History,’ 
‘ Ethics,’ ‘ Philosophy,’ ‘ Religion,’ and ‘ Sects,’ to 
name a few out of many, will be found grouped all 
related articles in their alphabetical order. This 
will enable those desirous of following out certain 
courses of study to find the material at a glance, and 
see their subject within the perspective of a vast yet 
minutely mapped field of research. The Index in this 
way will suggest lines of study as well as enormously 
increase the value of the Encyclopedia as a work of 
reference by making its contents easily accessible. 


Dora Greenwell. 


Dora Greenwell has always held her cherished 
place in the hearts of the elect. Among the ranks 
of her devoted admirers are such names as Whittier, 
the poet; Dr. John Brown, the genial author of 
‘Rab and his Friends’ ; Sir W. Robertson Nicoll ; 
and Mr. Taylor Innes, the great ecclesiastical 
lawyer. But not even their eulogies have pre- 
vailed to maintain the number of her readers, and 
in consequence her books have gone out of print. 

Is a resurrection possible? It is devoutly to 
be wished for, and would certainly be most timely. 
For the message of Dora Greenwell, and her whole 
attitude to life, are fitted to appeal to the present 
age more powerfully than to her own. 

What was that attitude? It consisted essen- 
tially in her clear perception and intense realization 
of the eternal conflict between what Matthew 
Arnold called the Greek and the Hebrew spirit. 
She was at times tormented and torn asunder by 
the antagonism. ‘She had two loves that per- 
vaded her whole being; the one was Human 
Nature, and the other was the Cross of Christ.’ 
On the one hand she was Greek to the core, and 
had infinite delight in all the beauties of Nature 
and of Art. In such a mood the Cross seemed 
stark and terrible. ‘I know not,’ she said, ‘how 
to express clearly what I mean, but I do feel, 
sometimes painfully, a contradiction between the 
brokenness of Christ and the clear perfection of 
Art. . . . The very shape and outline of the Cross 
is suggestive of anguish, for, while it imitates the 
form of man, it contradicts his two strongest 


instincts, the desire for action and the yearning 
for rest. There man stretches out his arms, but 
to meet no kind of reciprocating pressure ; there 
his feet are made fast as in the stocks, and the 
iron enters into his soul.’ Why should that re- 
pellent form be thrust upon us, and that awful 
cry of desolation ring through the merriment at 
life’s feast ? Yet, by some heavenly spell, the 
Cross fascinates and draws irresistibly. ‘ Through 
every writing of Dora Greenwell the ideal is held 
up of the human soul becoming attuned to the 
keynote of Heaven, and so finding itself out of 
harmony with the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, 
psaltery, and dulcimer of this world.’ 

The solution of this antagonism which she 
reached was practical rather than speculative, and 
consisted in an attitude of utter loyalty to the 
Crucified. ‘The death of the Saviour remains for 
me just what it is, a fact ; the one great fact; in 
itself doubtless an enigma—Heaven’s unexplained 
enigma—but the one which alone to my heart 
meets and touches all life’s direst needs. It is 
more real than anything else in the world, or out 
of it ; that which brings the pitying, sympathizing 
element into the whirl and awful chaos of creation ; 
it makes of God a Being to be loved, because it 
proves that there is a necessity (of nature unknown 
to us) for the loss, anguish, and death that presses 
on the whole world, and that God Himself has 
stooped to it. How different from the old gods of 
Greece, careless and cruel in their continual serenity 
—a God upon a Cross... .1 feel only that the 
Cross consoles, as Love itself consoles, by the mere 
presence of its sympathy. It is man’s desolation 
met by the desolation of God. The words that 
were spoken from it, “‘ My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken me,” echo but do not mock the 
cry exceeding loud, and bitter as was that of Esau, 
which earth sends up from its thousands of wrecked 
lives and sorrowful broken hearts.’ 

Miss Constance L. Maynard, who has already 
edited two volumes of Dora Greenwell’s poems, 
has added to her good work by the issue of two 
more volumes. The first is a new edition of Two 
Friends (Allenson ; 3s. 6d. net), with an introduc- 
tion which will greatly aid the reader in making 
his way through that exceeding rich, but somewhat 
tangled, wilderness of religious discussion. He who 
makes the venture will gather rare fruit. The 
second volume is a new biography, Dora Greenwell 
(Allenson ; 7s. 6d. net). Into it Miss Maynard 
has gathered a considerable amount of new material 
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from unpublished letters and her own assiduous 
research. She has added, what is undoubtedly 
the most valuable half of the book, an exposition 
and critical estimate of the teaching of Dora 
Greenwell. If these books meet with the reception 
they deserve, Miss Maynard will have rendered 
a notable service to the Christian Church. 


Humility. 

There came a time in the ministry of the late 
Rey. J. P. Struthers when he decided to read 
his sermons instead of preaching extempore. ‘I 
thought it would do both me and my people good.’ 
The sermons, which have been published with the 
title Windows in Heaven (James Clarke ; 5s. net), 
all belong to this period, and are given exactly as 
they were written and delivered. Those who love 
Struthers of Greenock will be glad to have the 
volume. The sainthood of the man speaks here as 
elsewhere, though in his humility we can imagine 
how he would have spurned the term. Perhaps 
humility was a grace which flourished more in the 
last generation. This is what he says when address- 
ing a minister at an induction service. ‘I have 
more need to give a charge to myself than to give 
one to you. Let me tell you a few of the mistakes 
I have committed since I entered on the ministry. 

‘The first visitor who came to my manse was a 
drunk man. My first feeling, as he sat down and 
proceeded on what seemed his aimless talk, was one 
of annoyance. As he went on, his words and 
manner became somewhat alarming, and my great 
anxiety was to get rid of him. I advised him to go 
home to his wife and children, quite willing that 
they should bear for many hours, for I suppose the 
hundredth time, a burden from touching which 
with my little finger I shrank. I tried and, as I 
thought, succeeded cleverly in getting him out of 
my room. ... “I am an old man,” said he, “ and 
you are a young man; and I have one advice to 
give you—Don’t in future be quite so ready to 
show people to the door.” ’ 

Another experience he gives is of a young man, 
barely twenty. ‘ He was one of my people, but he 
neither attended Bible Class nor Prayer Meeting, 
nor was he always in church on the Sabbath Day ; 
and I thought he did not care for me. But he sent 
for me when he was dying. . . . After he was dead, 
when I was trying to comfort his mother—and I 
bless God that she is still my friend, but I marvel 
at the grace—she said words to me that I trust no 
mother will ever say to you: “ I sometimes thought 
that if you had taken a little more notice of Jamie, 
things might have been different.” ’ 
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SOME TEXTS. 
Heb 7%. 

‘There is a bonnie story, I suppose a legend, 
that when in the first days of the struggle the 
British troops were landing in France and swinging 
through the streets cheering and shouting “ Hip, 
hurrah!” the children, to whose ears tales of 
disaster and retreat were blowing from the Front; 
bravely translated the coming of their allies and 
their alien shout into a very comfortable promise, 
“Tl pourra! he is able! he will manage! he will 
pull it off!” they cried about the streets, and 
laughed at fear. That is the very spirit of the 
Testament. “He is able,’ they keep saying 
happily, is surely able to meet every call upon us, 
and went on to meet them unafraid.’ 4 


Ps 1033, 


‘ Years ago as a boy I heard George Adam Smith 
preaching in Edinburgh. The sermon has all 
flown, save this one illustration. He told us how 
a trawler had put out from Aberdeen, and in wild 
weather a tremendous sea swept away the skipper’s 
laddie from before his very eyes. And in that 
dreadful moment, when for an agonizing second he 
saw his boy’s arms stretched out appealingly to 
him who could do nothing, ere the white snarl of 
boiling waters dragged him down, I understood, 
he said, for the first time the meaning of a verse 
that I had known from childhood, “ Like as a 
father. pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him.” ’ 2 


Luke 1678, 

‘Some people find in this request an indication 
of some good in the rich man ; I fail to see it. All 
I can see in this is the utter depravity of the rich 
man’s nature. He who failed to relieve the hunger 
and suffering of his fellow-creatures, when he could 
have done it with the greatest of ease, now asks 
this man to go back into life, which was so unkind 
to him, that he might save his brothers from the 
just reward due to them if they were living such a 
life as he had lived.’ $ 


1A. J. Gossip, The Galilean Accent, 217. 
2 [bid., 142. 
3.N. Levison, The Parables : 


Theiy Background and 
Local Setting, 177. } 
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